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Read 
Keeping Up With Lizzie 








a new book by 


Irving Bacheller 
You’re in it! 


So is America and at 
least one hundred 
and fifty laughs 


RE you keeping up 

with Lizzie? Nearly 
every one is. It’s one 
of the great evils of our 
country. 

No American quite 
knows himself until he 
has read this new book 
of Irving Bacheller and 
laughed at his own follies 
and those of his neighbor. 
It’s one of the few books 
that every one ought to 
read and will —a joyful, 
brisk, good-natured, in- 
forming book, full of the keenest humor and satire. Laughter 
keeps pace with conviction, and that is one of the things that 
make a notable book. It presents a character that is almost 
new to fiction—the honest country lawyer who knows the inner 
life of his community and describes it with illuminating humor. 





IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of ‘‘ Keeping Up With Lizzie” 


Price $1 Harper & Brothers 
For sale by ail booksellers Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Relation of Treaties and Armament 


Major-General W. H. Carter, U.S.A. 
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You must know 


THE 
UNKNOWN LADY 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Suppose you had something of very great and unusual value, 
something you believed in with all your heart—and you wanted to 
tell other people about it—what 























would you say? 

Remember—all the describing 
adjectives have been used; they 
are old and worn smooth with lip 
service. It isn’t easy, is it? 

That is somewhat the situation 
one finds one’s self in, in trying to 
talk about ** he Unknown Lady,” 
a book—a novel which Justus 
Miles Forman has just written. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
what kind of a plot it has, nor 
whether the scene is Paris or a 
country town—the story itse'f is 
there, palpitating—warm with life, 
vigorous with feeling, appealing 
with gracious manner and entic- 
ing charm of style—a story to 
remember and to tell and to keep for one’s very own. Most every- 
body will be reading it. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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*‘A quotable passage 
on almost every page’’ 


MEMORIES AND 
IMPRESSIONS 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


q Ford Madox Hueffer is a grandson of Madox 
Brown, the English painter, and he was born and 
brought up in the innermost circle of 
Pre-Raphaelism. He has written his 
recollections of artistic and literary 
London a generation ago, and they 
make delicious reading. Here we 
have Rossetti’s Chinese curios, William 
Morris’s brilliantly colored bandannas 
and anecdotes of Ruskin, Morris, 
Brown, Holman Hunt, Meredith, 
Whistler, Henley, Wilde, and a score 
of lesser lights. There is a mine of anecdote and 





personalia in the books. 


Illustrated from Rare Photographs and Prints 
Octavo, Cloth, $1.60 net 
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Comment 


Good for Governor Dix 
Tue Times now pitches into Governor Dix for 
insisting upon action on the income-tax amend- 


ment. by the Legislature. Why? Because it is 
not the duty of the Legislature? No. Because 


the measure was not a part of the platform upon 
Governor and Legislature were elected? 
No. Because the Governor is not or should not 
be Jeader of his responsible party? No. Why, 
then? Because the Times is against the amend- 
ment and fears a vote. That is all there is of it. 
If the boot were on the other leg, the Times 
would be equally insistent upon the Governor 
doing preeisely what he is doing, in a proper and 
legitimate manner. For our part, we are glad 
to see that Mr. Dix has his heel in the ground, 
and we hope he will keep it there till his party 
either fulfils or repudiates its pledges. 


which 


Senatorial Tactics Against Reciprocity 

The measure of the real danger to reciprocity 
in the Senate is the measure of the capacity of 
Senators opposed to it, but who dare not oppose 
it frankly, for underestimating the intelligence 
of the public. The only hope they have of defeat- 
ing it is by some process of amendment; and the 
number that will vote for hostile amendments 
depends on the question, How many of them 
imagine that the people of this country haven’t got 
sense enough to see through what they are doing. 
If the tone of the press is any sort of criterion, 
it is not the public, but the Senate itself—or at 
any rate, a part of it—that is in danger of being 


misled. Apparently the public understands the 
Senate better than the Senate understands the 
public. Senator Lopce found out last week how 


well they understand him in Massachusetts, and 
some of his fellows will be lucky if they escape 
as sharp reminders as he got that their con- 
stituents are not fools. 

If the country needed to have the situation ex- 
plained, that service has been amply rendered by 
the President. THe has been patient enough, in 
all conscience. But he has made it perfectly clear 
that his patience was not vacillation or gullibility 
or any kind of weakening in his demand for a 
real ratification of the agreement. Tle has taken 
the same position about it that Mapison took 
about the ratification of the Constitution: “ Con- 
ditional ratification no ratification at all.” 
Senators will simply befool themselves if they think 
the amendment game will work. 

We sincerely trust that the insurgents will not 
fall into this blunder. If they do, it will be worse 
for them than if they should come out eandidly 
and openly in opposition to the agreement. For 
they have more to lose by convicting themselves 
of insincerity and trickery than by sacrificing 
their consistency as tariff-reformers—bad as that 
would be. Last year, when the President made 
the blunder of. using the patronage against these 
men, he put himself in the wrong and he did not 
hurt them. They are now in danger of putting 
themselves in the wrong, and if they do they 
will hurt themselves, not him. They will remove 
the last doubt of his renomination, and they will 
come precious near destroying all the political 
tarce their own movement has. If as a faction 
they insist on committing suicide in this way we 
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shall be sorry. As to the protection Democrats 
our feeling is different. We of course do not 
want them to defeat the agreement; but if they 
take this opportunity to show up their real 
motives, and thereby make it easier to put sincere 
low-tariff men in their places, our grief will be 
endurable. 


The Senate as a Court 


What is said about the Senate and reciprocity 


applies also to the Senate and the case of WILLIAM 
Lortmmerr. Senators are quite right when they hold 
that in trying that case they ought not to be 
governed by public clamor, but to try it on its 
merits. But if any Senators think the public 
incapable of judging whether or not they are 
trying it on its merits they are again doing less 
than justice to the publie’s intelligence. It is not 
the publie’s business to judge the case, but it is 
the publie’s business to judge the Senate. If we 
are not mistaken, the public has already judged 
that in the preliminaries of the trial the Senate 
wasted a lot of time and indulged in a lot of petti- 
fogging and quite unnecessary sparring for posi- 
tion. The proceedings lacked dignity, and the 
tone of them was anything but judicial. 

Senators who have already voted once on the 
case will make another mistake if they now con- 
cern themselves, not to get at the truth in the 
light of all the evidence now. obtained or obtain- 
able, but to justify their earlier action. It is poor 
business to maintain an appearance of consistency 
by shutting one’s eyes to facts that would change 
one’s mind. The truth is that as a judicial body 
the Senate has its reputation still to make. The 
impeachment and trial of ANDREW JOHNSON is 
about as humiliating a chapter as can be found 
in our history, and one of the worst parts of it 
is the preliminary procedure by which StockxTon 
of New Jersey was deprived of his seat. Unless 
the Senate shows improvement as a court, it is 
likely to furnish another argument for changing 
the method of electing Senators, for it can be 
said with justice that we want a method which 
will lead to fewer contests, so unsatisfactory and 
untrustworthy is the tribunal which now decides 
them. 


Patriots and Peace 

Some’ people are always trying to make trouble. 
Just because Brother Roosrveirt declared with 
the usual emphasis that if one nation should slap 
another nation’s wife’s face the wedded nation 
would fight at the drop of a hat, because there 
would be nothing to arbitrate, several papers 
pretend to discern a marked difference of opinion 
between the President and the Contributing Editor 
respecting peace. Brother Atpert Hoyt, of the 
Albany Argus, for example, perceives “an inter- 
esting divergence alike in thought and manner” 
in the expressions of the two statesmen as pre- 
sented in parallel columns, thus: 


TAFT ROOSEVELT 


There was a time when 
an insult by one man to 
another in the same social 
class could only be wiped 
out by the blood of the 
other in a mortal duel, 
and in those days it took 
more moral courage to 
avoid a duel than to fight 
one, We have made great 
progress almost within 
our own memory in such 
ideals. If that be true of 
men, why may it not be 
true in the near future 
of nations? Why will it 
not show more patriotism 
and more love of country 
to refuse to go to war for 
an insult and to submit 
it to the arbitrament of a 
peaceful tribunal than to 
subject a whole people to 
the misery and cruelty 
and suffering and burden 
of heavy cost of a nation- 
al war, however glossed 
over by the excitement 
and ambitions and glory 
of a successful conquest? 


Brother Hoyt then 





If I had trouble with 
one of you men we could 
easily arbitrate by call- 
ing in an outside party, 
because we both know that 
neither would slap the 
other in the face. It is 
just the same with inter- 
national arbitration. Tf 
know that there are na- 
tions with which we could 
arbitrate without being 
slapped in the face, but 
they do not comprise all. 
I tell you that I believe 
in arbitration where there 
will be no slapping in the 
face, and I insist that the 
arbitration Jaws shall be 
so framed that slapping 
in the face shall. be in- 
eluded in the articles of 
agreement. When I speak 
thus you may think, that 
T am against peace. but I 
am not. I believe that 
every honorable method 
should be used to avert 
war, but I will not argue 
for something I know will 
not stand the test. 


goes on talking about 


“language of the braggart and braggadocio, of 
the code duello, of the Stone Age,” ete., ete., after 
a manner wholly unbecoming one who implies 
that he himself would turn the other cheek. 
Brother Dr. McKxiway, too, ventured a few 
invidious remarks, but he is not likely to repeat the 


performance. 


No sooner had the ink dried ‘on 


the Brooklyn Eagle paper than our old friend, 
Jacop Rus, emerged from his cave and began to 
interpret, thus: 
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I would have it clearly understood that I do yo} 
oppose arbitration any more than I can conceive 
Colonel ROOSEVELT doing that. No man alive },,. 
done more for its cause. But for him the Hao) 
Court would likely be dead now. The award of { 
Nobel Prize to him was just and received the applau 
of the world. The thing he objects to, and I, too. ; 
the inclusion in an arbitration treaty of subject 
which cannot, and will not in our time, be arbitrat: 
by any nation. ‘That is dwelling in a fool’s paradi 
and does not get us any farther. Let us agree {, 
arbitrate, by all means,.the things that can be an 
hope for the rest. That is common sense and goo 
politics. Let that position be made perfectly clear, 

Why, after having arrived in paradise, Friend 
Rus should wish to get farther, we cannot imagine 
but we must say we like his “I, too.” The phras 
is better than Piarv’s. His points, moreover, ar 
what they call telling. The novelty, for instance: 
of Friend Rtts’s assertion that the Hagle supported 
Bryan is peculiarly striking. We regret, how- 
ever, to infer from what he says that Friend Ris 
has not been feeling well of late. Otherwise he 
would hardly have written: 


I did not expect to live to see anything as d 
creditable to the Eagle as these words in its editoria! 
columns on Thursday: 

*“He [RoosEvELT] never acquired a profession, and 
his college career was one-third scholastic, the rest 
being gymnastic. He was born rich, and generous or 
timely -dying kindred made up to him his losses 
through adventure and speculation.” 

The Hagle must know that RoosEveLT never spent 
a dollar in speculation in his life; that he is the in 
stinetive hater of that way of life. 

To this the contrite Dr. McKertway replies that 
be didn’t mean that Brother Roosrvetr had stock- 
jobbed in horrid Wall Street; he referred to the 
ranching business, in which the budding’ states- 
man invested and lost some money. There was 
nothing to his discredit in that, of course. On 
the contrary, as we happen to know, Mr. Roosr- 
VELT with scrupulous honor paid out several thou- 
sands which legally he was not bound to pay at 
all, and he has never bragged about it, either. 
He would admit, however, we suspect, that the 
enterprise was at least an adventure, if not, indeed, 
a sort of speculation. Friend Rus apparently has 
not yet discovered that every one speculates in 
whatever one does. But when he propounds the 
thrilling query, 

Why is it necessary to wait until fifty years after 
a man has been laid in his grave to own that he is 
a patriot? 
we feel a responsive throb. Why is it necessary ? 
Echo answers it ain’t. Brother Roosrevetr is a 
patriot. So is Friend Rus. So, we venture to 
assert somewhat timidly, is Dr. McKenway. 
Judgment on Hoyt is withheld for the present. 


Either Fish or Cut Bait, Gentlemen 

The insurgents need to define more clearly their 
position and programme on the tariff. The coun- 
try has a right to know where they stand and what 
they want to do. There is justice in what Senator 
Srone said about them the other day: 


They break away from their own party, but they 
refuse to join their efforts with ours. The reciprocity 
bill is now before the Senate. We have also the so- 
called farmers’ free list before the Finance Committee, 
and in a few days the Democratic House will send 
over to the Senate a revision of the woolen schedule, 
and a little later will send other bills revising the 
cotton schedule and the steel schedule. The Senator 
from Wisconsin (LA ForteTrte) is a member of the 
Committee on Finance. . . . Will he or his associates 
help us to pass any of these bills when the committee 
reports them to the Senate? 


That inquiry is all the more reasonable in view 
of the fact that the Senator from Wisconsin is a 
candidate for President. 


Mr. Sanborn Cites a Case 

Frank Sanporn says the “interesting Wilbra- 
ham case reported by Rice and Wizpur Fiske 
is plainly the leading case in the Tobacco decision, 
and he complains because Chief-Justice Wirt 
did not cite it. He revives the memory. of it, 
to wit: 

A Methodist divinity student at Wilbraham, in the 
years ennobled by Father TAyLor and Bishop HAVEN, 
went forth to preach his trial sermon, one Sunday. 
Returning to the tabernacle of Dr. Fiske, the follow- 
ing interlocutory pleading was put in: 

Dr. F.—‘ My young brother, how were you favoret 
in your discourse yesterday?” D. 8.—‘I couldn't feel 
sure, Doctor, but I thought I got along pretty well. 
Dr. F.—‘* Your text?” D. S.—* How shall ye escap° 
if ye neglect so great a salvation?” Dr. gaat A very 
good text. How did you improve it?” D. 8.— Di- 
vided: it under two heads: First, IT showed ’em how 
great this salvation is; second, I told ’em how they 
might escape if they neglected it.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sannorn considers, with much 
amusing interjection of theology, classical scholar- 
ship, and poetry, that “the effect of the “two 
decisions is, and will be, good—as Taney’s Drep 








Scott decision would have been had it taken 
exactly the opposite course from what it did take, 
and put negro slavery out of court as a national 
issue.” 

This is as near praise as any work of the con- 
temporary human intellect can hope to attain 
from this abundantly accomplished but commina- 
tory source. 


Not Archaic, Tricky 

Henry WaArtrTrerson  acquits 
SHERMAN of any design to “ put 
trusts and trustism, or in any wise to restrain 
illicit gain,” by the SuermMan anti-trust law. 
JOHN SHERMAN, he declares, was nothing if not 
the slave of the Money Devil, and he drives home 
the assertion with three or four paragraphs of 
very animated description of the political man, 
J. SHERMAN, as he saw him. 

“Tricky,” Marse Henry calls the SuHerMan 
law; not archaic, but tricky; not meant to bother 
trusts, but meant, with its fellow, the silver- 
purchase act, to appease grumblings and keep the 
Republicans in office. 


the late JonHn 
a curb upon the 


Catholic Clashes in Maine 

Out of the 742,000 inhabitants of Maine about 
91,000 are French Canadians and, being Ro- 
man Catholics, constitute a two-thirds majority 
of the members of that Church in that State. 
But they have an Irish bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Louis S. Wausu, Bishop of Portland, and they 
don’t seem to get along with him in the condi- 
tion of ideal harmony that you might expect. 
It appears that there is an organization of 
French Canadians throughout New England, rep- 
resented in Maine by six men who compose the 
“Permanent Committee of the National Cause.” 
The six lately called a convention of French 
Canadians of Maine, to meet at Biddeford on 
June 7th. Shortly after, the six were interdicted 
by Bishop Wasi, who gave warning to Catholic 
societies not to co-operate with the interdicted 
committeemen, under pain of deprivation of their 
rights and privileges as Catholics. Nevertheless, 
there was a large and enthusiastic convention at 
Biddeford, with ninety-eight Maine societies rep- 
resented by delegates. One thing that these 
Canadians don’t like is that all Catholic property 
in Maine should be in the name of the bishop, 
and under his control. They have been to the 
Maine Legislature asking for the dissolution of 
the “corporation sole,’ which seems unusual, 
since, we suppose, bishops as corporations sole hold 
most of the Catholic property throughout the 
United States. 

The Roman Catholic Church in New England 
must include, in these days, besides the Irish and 
the French Canadians, a great many Italians. We 
believe the policy of the Church is to minimize as 
far as possible distinctions of nationality, and out 
of that, doubtless, have come these interesting 
clashes. It is obvious that the French-Canadian 
Catholics are imperfectly suited with the Irish 
Catholic Church government that is offered them 
in New England. In Maine, where they are in 
so large a majority, they- petitioned the Pope 
to give them a French bishop and not to give them 
Bishop Watsu. Dr. Fortier of Waterville, who 
carried their petition to Rome, died last week, and 
though Bishop Watsu refused him a full Catholic 
funeral in church, the feeling about him was 
shown when eight thousand mourners, including 
all the delegates of the Biddeford convention, 
marched in procession behind his body to the 
cemetery. 

Here is an interesting problem in handling, not 
‘adapted, it would seem, to be successfully settled 
by the use of the ecclesiastical bludgeon. These 
French Canadians seem to want something very 


like representative church government. It was 
some such unsatisfied desire, no doubt, that 


brought about (we quote a Waterville despatch 
in the Boston Transcript) “the substitution of 
three Baptist for three French Catholic churches 
in North Brookfield, Massachusetts.” 


His First Exploit ; 

Secretary-of-War Strmmson has set an example for 
the army by volunteering for vaccination against 
typhoid fever.—Washington Despatch. 


And yet they said that Light-Horse Harry is 
no soldier! 


Sport with the Britishers 

Hearty congratulations to the American polo 
team, and especially to Captain Harry Payne 
Wuitney, who made possible their victories! We 
have licked the redeoats at everything now, by 
land or by sea, except golf. Cricket, we may con- 
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sider, is offset by baseball; so golf only remains. 
And we guess we shall have to play second fiddle 
on the links for some time. One has to begin early 
io learn to play the ancient game really well, and 
our boys don’t take to it. Even if they did, they 
would have little chance, because most of them 
have to go to work when they grow up, and get 
time for practice only off and on. In England 
they make a business of golf, and to many hun- 
dreds it is the most serious occupation in life. 
So it seems likely that we shall have to wait for 
supremacy until we get ‘sufficiently rich and 
aristocratic to breed gentlemen, or oafs, as Kip- 
LING calls them. 


Live Editors in Action 

We have been trying for years to obtain for pub- 
lication good portraits of the editors of Life, but 
whenever a strenuous effort has seemed likely to 
be crowned by success our aspiration has been 
thwarted by the resistance of innate modesty. Im- 
agine our delight, then, at finding the pictures in 
Life itself. We hasten to reproduce them. 


| 
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The one on the left was intended evidently for 
Brother Epwarp S. Martin, but we cannot con- 
gratulate the artist upon either accuracy or tact. 
True, the expression upon the mobile countenance 
is the traditional one of the Harvard man whom 
you can always tell, but not much; but the attire, 
alas! is a woful caricature. The context clearly 
indicates that the gentlemen were engaging in 
pleasing converse after a party dinner, but the im- 
probability of Brother Martin appearing at such 
a function clad in a black string tie, a mottled 
cutaway coat, and light pants is so strong that 
we can attribute the glaring misrepresentation 
only to artistic eccentricity. The other portrait, 
however, is a masterpiece of realism. It is more 
than a speaking, it is a thinking, likeness of 
Brother Joun A. Mitcuett. Every detail is per- 
fect—the white tie, the well and firmly cut claw- 
hammer coat, the well-moulded barn-door pants, and 
the patent-leather boots. Just enough of the im- 
maculately laundered cuff is shown, and the watch- 
chain has been left on the bureau—so at least let 
us hope—in conformity with the very latest style. 
But the most consummate skill of the artist ap- 
pears in his delineation of the attitude of an editor 
who has just been fed. We have seldom seen a 
portrayal more uncompromising. Our readers, we 
are well aware, will be on tiptoe to read the joke 
which Brother Martin is uttering and which 
Brother Mircue.t seems to be experiencing some 
difficulty in comprehending. But they are doomed 
to disappointment. We haven’t the heart to go 
beyond the title—“ A Bromide Breaker.” It isn’t 
the joke, anyway, that is important; it is the pict- 
ure. And when Life adds it to its famous list of 
special chromos we advise everybody to get one 
and have it framed under glass. Some day it will 
be as historic as WASHINGTON crossing the Dela- 
ware. 


The Haym Solomon University 
It is asserted that in Revolutionary days Hay 
Sotomon, a Jew, loaned the Revolutionary cause 
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$600,000—which was a great deal of money in 
those days for any American to produce—and that, 
of course, he never got a cent of it back; and 
that we, in so far as we represent the Revolution- 
ary borrowers, still him that money. But 
because he is dead it is proposed, if the nioney 


owe 


with accrued interest can be got out of Congress, 
to spend it on something that will advertise his 
patriotic devotion and keep his name alive in 
the Jand. Our Jewish fellow-citizens are much 
interested in the project, and have been holding 
mass-meetings to forward it. Their plan is, if 
Congress is responsive, to establish in Washing- 
ton a university, to be called the Haym Solomon 
National University. 

If Haym Sotomon did as much 
teething years as is asserted, it is desirable that 
he should have more advertisement, but that the 
particular advertisement suggested is the best for 
Is there need of a 
Private 


for us in our 


the purpose is not so clear. 
national university in this 
enterprise and money have taken very kindly to 


country ¢ 


the endowment of universities. So have the 
States. In the list of colleges there are at least 
ten that date from Wasinaton, among them 


George Washington University, with about 1,400 
students and 189 instructors. Isn’t that a national 
university ? 

We don’t see any special propriety in establish- 
ing a national university in Washington to recall 
that Haym Sotomon loaned us $600,000 a century 
and a quarter ago. Would not the end be better 
achieved by contributing a monument to Hay 
in Philadelphia, where he lived, and by putting 
his picture on our next issue of two-dollar bills? 


Carrie Nation 

No doubt advertisement is a thing best attended 
to during life. Carrie Nation attended thorough- 
ly to hers. No one has to be told who she was. 
Perhaps she was a little crazy, but she had a 
strong sense of duty and the courage of intense 
convictions. It is told of her that she paid her 
father’s debts and supported her first husband’s 
mother, after his death, until she died at the age 
of ninety. So she seems to have had what might 
be called stentorian virtues; and a kind heart, too, 
that responded promptly, though somewhat noisily, 
to the appeals of distress. They may yet put up a 
statue to her out in Medicine Lodge, Kansas, and 
declare that the only trouble with her was that she 
was ahead of her time. 


Edward Harrigan 

The chief mourners for Epwirp Harrigan were 
people fifty years old (more or less) who saw or 
heard the “ Mulligan Guards” and all that tune- 
ful series when they were still young and looked 
eagerly on the joyous side of life, and were thrilled 
all through by a good brass band playing rag- 
time. Those were merry entertainments that 
Harrigan and Hart provided, and as decent, and 
as independent of anatomy as an attraction, as 
the famous GitBerr and SuLLivan entertainments 
that came along about the same time. Harrigan 
was a practical playwright of true ability but 
limited scope. He had only very simple mental 
tools to work with, but with those he wrought well. 
W. S. Gitpert, who died a week before him, had 
all the tocls his art demanded. In so far as 
education and knowledge went, he had enough 
to give his talent its full opportunity. 


More Reciprocity Suggested 

Apropos of Harprr’s WEEKLY’s proposal to the 
London Sphere to provide a suitable trophy for 
veteran golfers Joun Baty, Jr., and Warrer J. 
Travis to strive for, the Toronto Star says: 

As neutral links will be necessary for these games, 
if arranged, we would suggest that they be played in 
Canada, and feel sure that the Lambton Golf and 
Country Club or any other of the local clubs would 
be thrown open for this international amateur contest. 

More than that; if the Sphere and HArrer’s WEEKLY 
will admit to the contest Mr. Greorce 8. Lyon, the 
greatest of Canadian amateurs, The Star Weekly will 
contribute one-third the amount of the trophy.e 


This is a handsome proposition. We shall be 
happy to take it under advisement as soon as we 
hear from Messrs. Seorriswoope and Sorter of 
the Sphere. 


A Happy Suggestion 


The Commoner asks these Democrats to watch the 


Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee.— 
BROTHER BRYAN. 
Amen! We know of no statesman in high 


position who can bear watching more distinctly 
to his personal advantage than the Hon. Oscar 
W. Unperwoop, of Alabama. 
























































Forgotten Virtues 


WueEn for a season the books in the library have 
been leading us through the Middle Ages, and we turn 
our eyes back: to the newspaper and the current lit- 
erature of the day, we miss the poignant emotions 
of the past, the flaming heart of faith and the fire 
of feeling. Somehow the ilames of the last day seem 
to be transformed into a clear, cold, steady light. 

Then, again, when we have whiled away the days 
with Sopnoctes and ASscuyLus, we wonder where all 


the endurance and fortitude of the past are gone. 
Men seem of softer fiber to-day, and nothing seems 
worth an iron resistance. There was a time when 


the struggle with fate was harder, but submission was 
grander and acceptance of cruelty‘ had in it no jot 
of cringing. 

Pondering "pon the meekness of Griselda in 
CiHAUCER’S tale, one comes upon an undercurrent even 
here of quality not all meekness, although it finds 
vent in only two of her speeches. The bargain she 
made with the Marquis Walter was an exceedingly 
difficult one to keep to. But Cuaucer tells us that, 


“though this mayden tender were of age 
Yet in the brest of hir virginité 
There was enclosed rype and sad corrage.” 

Sad courage, indeed, rather than mere submission 
is the note of the little virgin’s character. She was 
but fourteen when the Marquis Walter came to woo 
her. She was bringing in pails of water from the 
spring for the oxen when he called her and told her 
that he and her poor old father had come to an agree- 
ment that she should wed him. He now asked her 
consent, but added: “ You must be prepared to yield 
to every wish of my heart. Whether I make you laugh 
or make you grieve, you must accept and not grudge 
it; my yea must be your yea; my nay, your nay; nor 


must you resist me either by word or frowning 
countenance.” This was a terrible demand, but it 


was made in days when the difference between high 
and low was so great as to make a Marquis seem 
hardly mortal to a little shepherd maid. Her answer 
had in it some of the strength and sad courage that 
her poet emphasizes: 


“Lord, undigne and unworthy 

I am to thilk honour that ye me bede; 

But as ve wil yourself, right so wol I; 

And here I swear, that never wityngly 

In werk, ne thought, I nyl you disobeye, 

For to the deed, tho’ me were loth to deye.” 


It was, then, in stern obedience to her own word, 
loyalty to her own promise, that she lived her sad life 
out after. One by one, as they were born, her 
children were taken from her to be killed, as she 
thought. All she asked was that, once killed, they 


ever 


should be buried whether neither beasts nor birds 
should rend the little bodies; but she gained no an- 


swer to her request. And when her lord and master 
came to her to see how she had taken the slaying 
of her children, he found her each time “sad and 
kynde.” “As glad, as humble, as busy in_ service 
and eek in love as sche was wont to be.” She never 
even spoke of the children he had taken from her. 


“ 


Finally, Lord Walter tells her that he has had 
enough of her; that he is continually being reproached 
for marrying beneath him, and that she must go 


back to her father. There is just a touch of pride 


and suppressed strength in her reply: “Do as you 
list with your own thing. For as I laid aside my 


shepherdess’s clothing when I came to you, so also 
| laid aside my will and liberty; wherefore do with 
me as you wish.” 

When he tells her to go forth from the palace in 
the in’ which came to him, she tells him 
that these can no longer be found, but asks him for 
his own dignity’s sake to allow her to wear such a 
smock as she was wont to wear; this much he grant- 
ed. She came again when she was summoned to deck 
the palace for his new bride, and when he asked her 
if the new wife were not beautiful, she replies, 
“A fairer saugh I never noon but sche.” And then 
utters the words which make us know her, not 
the meek Griselda, but of those stern 
and silent heroines of another age, who took the 
blows of fate without a shudder or ery, but to what- 
ever destiny might hurl upon them, said “ Amen.” 

“One thing I warn you of,” she says to the Mar- 
quis, “that you uever torment her as you did me. 
She has been tenderly fostered and nourished; she 
could never endure adversity as could one who had 
always had hardship.” 

This single speech raises Griselda to a_ heroine. 
Through the story up to this time she had moved 
like a dumb animal, accepting torture like one half- 
Here emerges one who knows 
exactly what has been done to her; one who is silent 
because she has promised to endure without words, 
and to whom nothing is so sacred as her. own given 
word. She in this seene to the heights of 
Antigone herself, who died 


rags she 


she 


as as one 


conscious. she as 


rises 


“for deeds of such distinguished virtue 

For that she would not let a brother lie 
Unburied to the dogs and birds a prey.” 

In Antigone’s case there was no given 
though Polynices had said in farewell. to her: 


promise, 


: “At least perform 
The funeral rites and hide me in the tomb; 
So shall your names, for pious tenderness 
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To an unhappy father long revered 
With added praises crowned, exalted shine, 
For this kind office to a brother’s shade.” 

With such a wish resounding in her memory, what 
a small thing it seemed to be buried alive in a rocky 
cave. 

“Pray for nothing; 
There’s no reversing of decrees.” 

This seems to be the very mood of mind in which 
these stanch women of old lived. Because they knew 
affliction, suffering could not become their victor. To 
the end they could face fate and feel that whatever 
was done to them, their courage, their loyalty to 
their own souls, could not be shaken. They were of 
those whom “ Fate could not surprise nor death dis- 
may.” 

One wonders if the later generations of men are 


losing some of the energy of emotion and power of 
endurance that belonged to a less ordered world. 
The heroes and heroines of an older time made a 


worshipful matter of loyalty of soul and firmness of 
purpose. A thing once undertaken, must be pushed 
through to the end. A mortal must, at least, know 
that he can rest upon his own resolve. In a world 
where all is drifting and shifting and uncertain from 
hour to hour, he must at least feel that he can rest 
upon a fixed will to give stability to life. He may 
murder, or kill on occasion, but he cannot betray a 
trust, lest he sink to the most horrible circle of 
Dante’s hell. 

They were great virtues, the virtues of old Greece 
and Rome and the Middle Ages, and when one looks 
back over the rough chaos of those days one wonders 
what virtues science and comfort are going to pro- 
duce to take the place of sad courage and contempt 
of suffering and death. - 





Correspondence 


JUDGES MUST LOOK SHARP 
Reapinc, Pa., May 23, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str,—Your approval of Governor Woodrow Wil- 
son’s Kansas City speech on initiative, referendum, 


and recall is gratifying in any case. But is the 
statement that ‘“ Judges are not law-makers” to be 


understood as asserting an actual condition of things, 
or merely as setting forth a generally approved theory 
as to what ought to be? 

Those who believe, with Justice Harlan, for in- 
stance, that our judges have practically assumed law- 
making powers, are asking what is to be done to ex- 
clude them from this “very different field”; and if 
this can be otherwise accomplished probably the main 


_ reason for extending the recall to them would be re- 


moved. 

Even in such case, however, it would seem that 
the fear of impulsive action by the people is a left- 
over product of oppressive and repressive government; 
that it ignores every-day proofs of the natural con- 
servatism and fair-mindedness of a really self-govern- 
ing people, and that it tends to hide the real danger 
to democracy of giving irresponsible power to any class 
of men. I am, sir, 

F W. G. Srewarrt. 

Is there not some novelty in the idea that the com- 
mon run of people are so much more trustworthy than 
the judges ?—Eprror. 





WAITING ON THE SENATE 

Waynesporo, Pa., May 19, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Srr,—These are very hot days we are having, so 
when I noticed the title, “ Waiting on the Senate,” on 
the editorial page of the Werk ty to-day, I thought 
perhaps the waiters in the Senate restaurant were 
serving the Senators with some cold drink. 

Before I had finished the editorial I found I was 
mistaken. I suppose it was the editor who was suffer- 
ing from the heat. It does require so much more 
brain energy to say “ waiting for ” than to say “ wait- 
ing on,” so on account of the excessive heat we will 
excuse even the editor of HArrer’s WEEKLY this time. 

am, sir. 


J. F. D. 


* Wait on” has the meaning of “ wateh.” Look in 
any good dictionary and you will see.—EprTor. 


PEPPERCORN 
Sumter, S.C., May 26, 191t. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Answering your query: “ What is a_pepper- 
corn, anyway?” [ should say it is an affectation of 
speech, and therefore a thing to be eschewed. 

Considering the positions Mr. Wilson has already 
filled and the still higher honors he seeks, he should 
know, and so ought you, that we have a more forceful 
and classic word. 

Heaven forbid that your candidate should attain his 
ambition, but if he does, my word for it, he will have 
to say “ damn.” 

I an, sir, 


Gro. D. SHORE. 


MEAT PRICES 


Cuicaco, ILL., May 20, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str,—It appearing that a representative of the meat 
trust is trying to cast a doubt on some statements 


6 


in regard to the enormous profits of this trust, made 


by me in a communication to Harper’s WEEKLY 
under date of February 12, 1911, permit me to say 
that my deductions were based on figures furnished 
the principal stock-exchanges and financial journals 
of the country. From these figures it is evident that 
one of the component concerns of this trust has made 
as high as 11.75 per cent. net profits on outstanding 
capital, besides having a vast surplus account of al- 
most half again the capital 

The fallacy of the statement of this representative 
that the only feature about the business that is of 
vital interest to the consumer is the profit on each 
dollar of sales is too apparent. Why is it that in 
all other lines of business the actual amount of capi- 
tal invested is made the basis of figuring net profits 
and not the sum total of all sales? 

I am, sir, 


CuarLtes F. SuNDELL. 


INDUSTRIAL NUMBER APPROVED 
Fayette, O., /une 1, 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In my opinion the New York Industrial 
ber, May 20, 1911, of HArper’s WEEKLY is, 
medium of general and useful information, both 
political and economic, a production that is real value 
to the reading public of progressive Americans, and 
should by merit oceupy a place in the forefront of 
American journalism. There is more real up-to-date 
information on matters of vital interest to every 
citizen who cares for the up-building of the nation 
that he calls his own than I have ever had the privi- 
lege to peruse since I had a mind to appreciate the 
value of American citizenship. This number I shall 
file away and preserve as a valuable reference. 

I am, sir, 


1Qtt. 


Num- 
as a 


C. L. ALLEN. 


LOGICAL, DOUBTLESS, IF YOU UNDERSTAND 
IT 


CLEVELAND, O., May 23, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The American system of finance must now be 
provided with a system of money separate and dis- 
tinct from the national system of currency. 

Currency is a system of finance based on the man- 
power method of wealth production. Money as an 
instrument of credit is a system of finance based on 
the machine-power method of wealth production. Since 
a currency system is controlled by the financial needs 
of a population, the money system must be controlled 
by the financial needs of the machine power of business, 
And since there is no proportional or rational relation 
between a population and its machine power of busi- 
ness, there can be rational relation, therefore, between 
any currency system and the American system of busi- 
ness. No system of currency reform, therefore, can 
aid the American people in their problems of money. 

Hence, the American system of finance must now be 
provided with a system of money separate and dis- 
tinct from the national system of currency. 

I am, sir, 


1911. 


C. A. BOWSHER. 


SURPRISE, DISAGREEMENT, REBUKE 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 6, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I was surprised to see, in your issue of May 
13th, an article about the income tax and the in- 
vestor, which seems to claim that the investor in se- 
curities has nothing to fear from the passing of a 
tax on incomes. In my opinion he has a good deal to 
fear. Every one who has studied the question at all 
knows that the passing of a tax on incomes derived 
from holdings of stocks or bonds is certain to hurt 
the value of securities. To me that seems only common 
sense, and I am amazed at the attitude you take. 
Still, I suppose that is to be expected of a paper which 
knocks a man like Roosevelt, and wants Wilson for 
our next President. 

I am sir, 
W. H. CrarK. 


COMMISSIONER WILLIAMS 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 10, 1911 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—lI thank you for your excellent editorial in 
this week’s issue of your valued journal entitled “ A 
Raid on Commissioner Williams.” Those who know 
what Mr. Williams has done at Ellis Island, in a 


patient, humane, impartial, and conscientious  en- 
forcement of our immigration laws, endorse every 


word of your editorial. The country owes Mr. Williams 
a tremendous debt for what he is doing in trying to 
sift out, in accordance with the provisions of our 
immigration laws, the elements which, if admitted, 
are sure to lower the mental and physical standards 
of the American people. The character of our popu- 
lation is what makes the country great. The char- 
acter of our population cannot be changed in a session 
of Congress, like the tariff or the currency. Mr. 
Williams is doing a work for the future of our coun- 
try which those who are now abusing him know noth- 
ing about and, evidently, have no interest in. The 
Commissioner at New York has one of the most diffi- 
cult and most thankless tasks imposed upon any 
official under the Federal government. He is doing 
his work faithfully, with an almost pathetic atten- 
tion to every @etail, in a way that should win for 
him the heartiest commendation and support of our 


people. You are right in coming to his support as you 
have done. May your editorial be widely read, and 


may it help to enlighten some of those benighted per- 
sons whose opinions are swayed by the vicious at- 
tacks upon Mr. Williams which have appeared in the 
New York Journal. 
TI am, sir, 
Ropert DEC. WARD. 















Britain 





THE GORGEOUS AND IMPRESSIVE SPECTACLE THAT LONDON WILL SEE NEXT WEEK 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Lonwon, June Ist. 
YEAR ago England knew little of 
the new King and Queen. To-day 
she is preparing to celebrate their 
coronation amid every sign of a gen- 
uine enthusiasm. ‘That one should 
be able to say this, and to say it 
sincerely, gives the measure of the 
extraordinary conquest King George 
has already made over the affections 
Even his closest friends hardly, L 





of his subjects. 
think, expected him to make so deep and excellent an 


impression so soon. I have talked with a good many 
nen and women who were intimately acquainted with 
both King Edward and King George. With hardly an 
exception they all preferred the son to the father as 
a man and a friend. Those who really know the King 
like him immensely. But one of the great arts of 
royalty is to be liked by those who never come, and are 
never likely to come, in personal contact with you— 
by those gray, undistinguished masses who watch you 
and judge you from a distance, amid a confusion of 
half-lights, and whose opinions are swayed or deter- 
mined by a thousand trivial things on which you never 
waste a moment’s thought. Popularity among those 
who know you is for a monarch nothing like so im- 
portant as popularity among those who do not know 
you. King Edward had an ample though by no means 
an undiluted share of the first kind of popularity. 
But his real strength lay in his astonishing gift for 
attracting the affections of the multitudes who never 
heard him speak a single word or had been brought 
within twenty yards of his ingratiating presence. 
His bonhomie, his air of being at home and enjoying 
himself wherever he went, the atmosphere of good- 
fellowship that always surrounded him, his instinct 
for divining the silent thoughts and wishes of the 
people, his thoroughly sporting tastes—all these quali- 
ties and characteristics irresistibly won the devoted 
good-will of his subjects. Those who never knew King 
Edward always spoke of him more warmly than those 
who did—and that is not the dubious compliment it 
sounds; it implies that he possessed the ruvyal knack 
of stamping a favorable image of himself upon men in 
bulk. 

It was precisely in this department of the kingly 
craft that one felt uncertain about King George. He 
liad had, when he came to the throne, nothing like his 
father’s all-round, cosmopolitan experience or his pro- 
longed social training. King Edward managed to 
preserve an air of good-humored zest even when he was 
bored almost to tears. King George is more apt to 
look bored when he is really keénly interested. The 
late sovereign liked society and ceremony; the present 
sovereign prefers a quiet life by his own fireside and 
the companionship of a few close friends. The diver- 
sions and gaities in which King Edward indulged with 
an honest and human abandon—diversions and gaities 
that. did much to break down the narrow smugness 
of mid-Victorian life, and that played their part in 
making him the social dictator of Europe—have no 
natural attraction for his son. He is as domesticated 
a man in his habits and instincts as any prince or 
sovereign can be, a good sailor, a wide traveler, of a 
straightforward, downright temperament, rather naive 
and immature, bluff and voluble of speech, often indis- 
creetly expansive, with a boisterously British and lib- 
eral sense of humor, a keen politician, and in every 
relationship of life a thorough gentleman. The social, 
ceremonial, and spectacular accompaniments of king- 
ship bring him little genuine pleasure; he is nothing of 
a club man or of a man of the world; he goes through 
with “functions,” and puts up with the discomfort 
of finding himself the central figure on public occa- 
sions, not because he likes it, but because he knows it 
to be his duty, and with an uneasy feeling that all the 
time he is not doing himself justice or striking quite 
the right note of “ graciousness.” 

It is, therefore, eminently to his credit, and not a 
little surprising, that in spite of so many tempera- 
mental obstacles, the King in a bare twelve months 
should have made himself so widely and genuinely re- 
garded. Coming back to England after a four months’ 
absence I find there are no two opinions that 
King George has done admirably. He has not, of 
course, established between himself and his subjects 
the same bond of hearty camaraderie that King Ed- 
ward manufactured almost without an effort. But the 
English people feel that here is a man laboriously and 
conscientiously doing his best, and that his best is 
very good. He means so obviously well; he will so 
gladly wear himself to the bone in performing. his 
duty; he is so kindly and unaffected; there is some- 
thing so sane and simple and wholesome about his per- 
sonality and his manner of life that the masses of the 
English people have taken to him with an instinctive 
warmth. The aristocracy in particular: feel that under 
his reign they are coming into their own once more, 
and that the Court, while somewhat stricter than 
in King Edward’s day, is more English and _ less 
under the influence of Germans, Jews, and capitalists, 
and that the King’s “ set ” is one for which no English- 
man has to apologize. The ultra-fashionables, no 
doubt, sigh for the freer and gayer days of the recent 
past, and are inclined to make merry at the expense of 
the Queen’s crusade against hobble-skirts and such-like 
vanities. But among sensible people there is a grate- 
ful appreciation of all that the King and Queen have 
done to elevate the tone of Court life while maintain- 


By Sydney Brooks 


ing to the full the brillianey with which King Edward 
invested it; and the masses, as I have said, recognize 
already that King George’s character and conduct are 
national assets. The coronation, therefore, will be 
something more than a mere pageant. It will be ¢ 
great demonstration of popular regard and good-will. 
It will testify to the conviction of the English people 

















A recent portrait of the King and Queen, 
with Princess Victoria in the background 


that in its own way King George’s reign is destined to 
be as fruitful and as acceptable as his father’s, and 
that the magic propulsion which royalty is able to im- 
part will be at the service only of such causes, move- 
ments, and reforms as make for the welfare and sim- 
plicity of private and public life. 

King Edward’s coronation, as every one remembers, 
was largely spoiled by its postponement. The ceremo- 
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nies that are to take place on June 22d will therefore 
be on an ampler scale than any living Englishman has 


probably witnessed. There will be more troops, a 
greater gathering of representatives from the do- 


minions and dependencies overseas, a longer procession 
through the streets, more color and pageantry. Lon 
don, as I write, is in the full swing of preparation for 
the great event.. Westminster Abbey has been closed to 
the public for many weeks, and is undergoing an inter 
nal transformation. Banners and poles are already tixed 
in their places; every house, store, and club along the 
route of the procession is beginning to be barricaded 
in with stands; the very churches and hospitals are 
half hidden beneath seaffolding; the characteristic 
noise of the moment is the noise of incessant ham- 
mering; and the gleam of strange raiments, turbans, 
and uniforms from India, Africa, and the Orient, is 
already relieving the grayness of metropolitan life. 
When the British Empire sets out to compress itself 
into a single procession, that procession, merely as a 
spectacle and a feast of color and a picture-in-little of 
the marvellous diversities among the races of mankind, 
is bound to be worth watching; and when to it are 
added the sovereigns, heirs-apparent, and special am- 
bassadors of every power in the world, it becomes a 
sight such as London and London alone ean offer. The 
top-notch of gorgeousness that has yet been reached by 
any public pageant was reached at the time of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, but even the splendor of 
that occasion will be surpassed on June 22d and on the 
following day, when the King and Queen are to make 
an extended procession through the streets of the 
capital. 

Inside the Abbey, however, there is not likely to be 
much difference between the arrangements for the eoro- 
nation of King George and those that were devised 
nine years ago for the crowning of King Kdward. Nor 
is it possible to conceive of any difference that would 
heighten the effect or the magnificence of the cere- 
monies of 1902. The coronation service is, of course, 
a fixed “ form and order ” down to its last least detail, 
written in noble language, filled with phrases and 
usages that go back to the earliest times, and charged 
throughout with a fine and moving spirit of religious 
devotion. People get into the way of thinking of a 
coronation as in some sort an act of homage to the 


King. The best corrective for such a view is to read 
the service itself. From the first word to the last 


there is not a breath or shadow of sycophancy or adn- 
lation. It exacts from him solemn promises, it em- 
phasizes with mighty words the nature of the re- 
sponsibility that is laid upon him, it adjures him to 
be worthy of it, it reminds him that he holds the 
nation in trust. “It is a service,” some one has 
said, “worthy of a free people—worthy of a people 
who rationally but devotedly believe in the conven- 
ience and efficacy of a constitutional hereditary mon- 
archy.” There are even in it some definite traces of 




















The younger generation—five members of the English royal family 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT THE CHILDREN 


(BORN 1900). 
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ARE: PRINCE GEORGE 
PRINCESS VICTORIA (BORN 1897), EDWARD ALBERT, PRINCE OF WALES (BORN 1894), AND PRINCE 
THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, PRINCE JOHN, WAS BORN IN 


1895), 
HENRY 
1905 


(BORN 1902), PRINCE ALBERT (BORN 
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Westminster Abbey, the focus of English history and her national shrine. 
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In this historic building, whose 


foundations were laid by Edward the Confessor, England’s kings have been crowned for nearly nine centuries 


the days when the British monarchy was rather elec- 
tive than hereditary. In what is called “ The Recog- 
nition,” for instance, which comes quite early in the 
proceedings, a principle is clearly recognized which is 
not that of divine or hereditary right. “The King 
and Queen being so placed,” says the service, ‘ the 
Archbishop shall turn to the East part of the Thea- 
tre, and after, together with the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord High Constable, and 
Earl Marshal (Garter King of Arms preceding them), 
shall go to the other three sides of the Theatre in this 
order, South, West, and North, and at every of the four 
sides shall with a loud voice speak to the People: and 
the King in the mean while, standing up in his chair, 
shall turn and shew himself unto the People at every 


The Coronation chair, showing the sacred stone 
of Scone, taken from Scotland by Edward I. 


of the four sides of the Theatre as the Archbishop is 
at every of them, the Archbishop saying: ‘Sirs, I here 
present unto you King George, the undoubted King of 
this Realm: Wherefore all you who are come this day 
to do your homage and service, Are you willing to do 
the same?’ The People signify their willingness and 
joy by loud and repeated acclamations, all with one 
voice crying out, ‘God save King George!’ Then the 
trumpets shall sound.” And in the same way when the 
oath is administered to the King, when he is anointed, 
when he is presented with the sword, and when he is 
invested with the royal robe, the orb, and the ring, 
the words spoken are such as remind him of his du- 
ties far more than of the rights and privileges which 
he enjoys. 


I am not sure that from the spectator’s point «f 
view the most interesting part of the coronation , 
emony does not precede the entrance of the Kino ») 
Queen. To watch inside the Abbey the arrival ant 
seating of the guests, when one is still fresh and 1)... 
jaded, and before the ritual of the lengthy seryjeo- 
it lasted when King Edward was crowned for so) 
four hours—has begun to tire the eye and brain, js 
sheer delight. Looking down from the height of ; 
triforium, just above the door by which the cue. 
and the royal procession enter, and gazing up the 
length of the Abbey, what does one see? First, a rj 
blue carpet stretching along the vista to the cary 
height of the choir screen. Then on either side 
it the rows of guests in a mosaic of color. Here 
the door a jumble of shimmering hues, a great oii- 
tering splash, that resolves itself under opera-glasses 
into a dozen or so of Indian princes, with flashin« 
turbans and ropes of jewels. Farther on, a long |i); 
of scarlet cloaks edged with miniver and hung wit 
gold badges—provincial mayors these. Above thoy 
and among them admirals in resplendent gold ; 
blue coats over white breeches and stockings; a) 
officers .in scarlet and gold; Scottish chieftains 
flowing dark green tartans; the Karl Marshal’s de 
ties showing people to their places with crimson o«), 
tipped staves; and dominating all the white plumes 
and dresses of the women. At King Edward’s coroi.- 
tion a creamy white was the supreme color, but m: 
had experimented, with exquisite results, in pale blne 
and heliotrope, pink and the lightest greens. QOvyer 
the dark blue and amber hangings that cover the frout 
of the galleries the colors wave and sparkle -at one as 
restfully as an April sea. Along the line of the boxes 
on the floor stand huge busbied Grenadiers as sentinels, 
alternating with Yeomen of the Guard dressed as in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day. These and the yellow-gray 
pillars of the Abbey alone are motionless. All els: 
goes billowing and sparkling in long harmonies ot 
light and shade. In come the peeresses with their 
crimson, fan-shaped trains, edged with ermine, spread 
out behind them, at least from the triforium. like 
majestic birds with shining crests, white bodies, 
and huge red tails. Their coronets they carry in their 
hands, and so pass resplendently up the nave and 
through the arch of the choir screen, where they are 
lost to view. And mingled with them are Privy Coun- 
cillors in white knee-breeches and ‘silk stockings and 
blue and gold coat, jerked by the unaccustomed sword; 
little pages in fancy costume trying to find the peers 
that belong to them; aides-de-camp and anxious be- 
dizened officials flashing in and out at a pace that is 
as near a run as they dare to make it; judges and 
lords of appeal in full glory of wigs and searlet man- 
tles; knights of the various orders in brilliant cloaks 
of all hues; great Indian potentates, walking columns 
of silk and diamonds, opals and pearls; ambassadors, 
ministers, and attachés in a blaze of stars and rib- 
bons; kings and queens and princesses, with their at- 
tendant escorts—all passing in shimmering proces- 
sion through the choir screen to the privileged places 
beyond. 

The screen makes an excellent break as one’s eye 
sweeps up the length of the Abbey. On the top of it 
are massed the orchestra and the royal trumpeters 
who sound the fanfares on silver trumpets, and stand 
out gorgeously in their murrey and gold. Along the 
galleries at either end is placed the choir of several 
hundred picked voices, and in the center of the screen, 
a conspicuous figure in his robes of brilliant flowing 
scarlet, stands the conductor. Beyond the screen cone 
the choir stalls occupied by the ambassadors, ministers, 
and rajahs;. above them a great splash of red marks 
the judge’s gallery; then tier upon tier of women’s 
dresses interspersed with uniforms; then the north 
transept, where sit the peeresses with their coronets 
on their laps, a mass of solid scarlet; above them rises 
the colossal gallery for Members of Parliament and 
their wives, all of them, of course, in the fullest court 
dress; while opposite, in the south transept, are the 
peers with their ermined shoulders breaking the monot- 
ony of scarlet. Looking beyond them one’s eye trav- 
els over more galleries, past the exquisitely furnished 
rows of royal boxes, until it rests on the altar, where 


else 
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The altar and high sanctuary within the Abbey, where King George will be anointed with 
oil by the Archbishop of Canterbury and afterward crowned, together with his consort 
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The lover, with Princess Mary —1893 






































Seeking the bubble reputation—18% With beard of formal cut-—1893 Prince George at twenty-six 
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all is glittering white and gold. In the space between 
the two transepts, called the “ theater,” stand the two 
thrones facing the altar and set on a dais, the King’s 
being to the right. Some five yards farther on, still 
facing the altar, is the famous coronation chair. To 
the right of it stand two * recognition” chairs, fac- 
ing northward, with faldstools in a soft light blue 
before them. Down from the altar runs a magnificent 
Eastern rug over a blue-gray carpet. Such, roughly, 
was the general setting at King Edward’s coronation, 
and such, also, it is to be on June 22d. Time goes easily 
and pleasantly as one takes in its beauties and 
watches the sparkling movement on the floor, The ar- 
rivals of notabilities, the solemn bringing in of the 
regalia with slow, ecclesiastical pomp, their dedica- 
tion at the altar, and the magnificent music keep one 
interested and delighted till at last the booming of 
the guns is heard, and shortly afterward the Jjust- 
caught sound of cheers outside the Abbey tells us 
within of their Majesties’ arrival. 

There is a pause; the King and Queen are robing in 
the annex, a temporary building at the western end 
of the Abbey, admirably reproducing the interior of an 
old baronial hall, and hung with tapestries, richly- 
embroidered banners, and old armor, Then the pro- 
cession enters the Abbey, headed by the state trum- 
peters in their tunics of gold lace oyer purple velvet. 
They are followed by the chaplains-in-ordinary, canons 
of the Abbey,, prebendaries, and deans—a_scarlet- 
hooded group; after them, heralds and knights and 
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then the constable of the tawer and keeper of the 
regalia bearing the coronation ring and a sword of 
state; then the premier and the great officers of state 
each bearing his wand of office; after them the two 
Archbishops, magnificent in dazzling copes of gold and 
white and cream and blue; then the Queen’s regalia 
—the ivory rod, the sceptre, and the crown—and, 
lastly, the Queen herself in a robe of deep purple vel- 
vet, with a train eighteen feet in jena upheld by 
eight attendants. A suite of six in red and white, 
followed by the four ladies in waiting, the four 
ladies of the bed-chamber, and the four maids of honor, 
close the first part of the procession. 

The second is opened by the earl marshal in his 
scarlet and gold embroidered robes, accompanied hy 
the principal officials of his department. A crowd of 
dignitaries, military, civic and ecclesiastical, preentie 
the entrance of the King’s regalia, with the Duke of 
Marlborough bearing Saint Edward’s crown, There is 
a loud fanfare as the King enters, attended by the 
Bishops of Durham and of Bath and Wells, robed in 
rich crimson velvet with a deep cope of ermine, wear- 
ing the collar of the Garter and the cap of mainten- 
ance, and a dalmatic of cloth of gold over the full- 
dress blue and gold uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet. 
His Majesty is escorted on either hand by ten gentle- 
men-at-arms and by the royal standard-bearer, while 
the chief officers of his household and the principal 
figures of the army and navy follow immediately after. 
When everybody is settled and the regalia are placed 
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One of the stands for Coronation crowds in course of 
construction, In the rear is Lord Beaconsfield’s statue 


pursuivants in medieval bravery; then the officers of 
the great orders of knighthood in flowing purple— 
gold and the richest of blues their colors; then the 
standard bearers of Lreland, Scotland, and England— 
golden-vellow and crimson; then the four Knights of 
the Garter who are to hold the canopy for the King’s 
anointing, each with his coronet carried by a page; 


on the altar, the “ recognition ” in the form I have al- 
ready quoted takes place, and is concluded with a 
great shout of ‘God Save King George!” thrice re- 
peated, and by a long and jubilant fanfare. The next 
decisive step is the taking of the oath. A gorgeous 
Bible is brought forward by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the King places his hand on it, affirms the 

















“ Big Ben,” Parliament's time-keeper—in sight 
of which many Coronation spectators will gather 


promises required of him, signs the roll of parchment 
engrossed with the wording of the oath, and kisses the 
Bible, which is then restored to the altar. At the same 
moment a curtain parts on the north side of the altar, 
and four attendants bring into the center of the area 
a gleaming cloth of gold. It is held up as a canopy 
by the four Knights of the Garter over the coronation 
chair. The, King is divested of his crimson robes and 
cap of maintenance, and passes to the chair. There 
he is anointed by the Archbishop on head, breast, and 
hands; with a flash the canopy is removed, and loud 
cries of “God bless the King!” greet the anointed 
monarch, 

His Majesty is then invested with a super-tunic of 
cloth of gold, and is presented with the spurs and 
girt with the sword of justice with the full rites of 
fourteenth-century chivalry. He assumes forthwith the 
emblems of his temporal power; first, the imperial 
mantle in heavy, glittering gold, then the armella or 
bracelet, the world-famous orb, the ring, the sceptre 
with the cross—emblem of kingly power and justice— 
and the sceptre with the dove, which is the rod of 
equity and mercy. We are nearing now the supreme 
moment of the day. The Archbishop places the 
crown of St. Edward upon the King’s brows, the choir 
bursts into a tumultuous “ God Save the King”; the 
electrie lights glitter into fulness, the peers and _ peer- 
esses with a dazzling, simultaneous movement put on 
their coronets, and the guns outside the Abbey boom 


_ the news of the coronation to the cheering multitudes. 


The King rises with sceptre and orb in hand, for the 
first time faces his subjects, and is conducted with 
all pomp to his throne, where first the primate, then 
the Prince of Wales, then the representative peers 
and nobles of the five orders kneel to him and do hom- 
age in words that carry one back in spirit five hundred 
years and more. The great ceremony is consummated, 
and when the Queen has been likewise anointed, in- 
vested, and crowned, the communion service is held, 
the processions are re-formed, and amid the cheers of 
the seven or eight thousand spectators the King and 
Queen pass down the nave and out of the Abbey to 
be greeted by the enthusiastic multitudes in the streets. 





SACCASIONALLY there comes to the 

A Writing man a story ready made from 
factual happenings before his eyes. Or 
there is told to him some tale that does 
not require the slightest movement of 
' ey literary machinery to weave it into 
shape. The woof and warp are as straight and true 
and compact as if it had required hours of concentra- 
tion to produce the fabric. Actual events follow in 
such dramatic sequence that it almost seems as if art 
had been brought to bear upon their presentation. 

The other day a magazine writer visited the new 
State House in Boston in order to see the decorations 
that had been recently placed on the walls. He was 
standing looking at the picture painted by Mr. Robert 
Reid, the pieture of Otis delivering his fiery speech 
before the judges, when suddenly a voice spoke at his 
elbow. Looking round, he saw standing beside him 
a short, slight man in a blue uniform. It did not take 
the little bronze button in, the lapel of his coat to 
label him as an old soldier. He was stamped with it 
from the erect carriage of his head and shoulders te 
the glance of his keen gray eye. 

“You have been through the building?” he asked 
suddenly. And upon being told that it was the writer’s 
first visit, he politely offered his services as guide. 
They were accepted promptly. The little man in blue 
pointed out the old Hessian drum and sword, the first 
musket captured from the British, and the one that 
fired the shot at Lexington. He knew stories of the 
famous portraits on the walls, and after having 
examined the old Senate and council chamber, he led 








Yuva, 


The Two Flags 


the visitor down to the great octagon-shaped rotunda, 
where, behind their plates of glass, artfully grouped 
and festooned, were the battle flags of the Massachu- 
setts regiments—nothing but the bare flagstaffs of 
some, others mere shreds of bunting hanging in 
pathetic festoons, only a few with the colors intact, 
pierced here and there with bullet holes. Stopping 
before the first corner he began in his low, well-modu- 
lated voice to explain about them. There were two 
shafts, shattered and roughly spliced a few inches 
below the gilded spear-heads. Not a bit of the 
original colors was left. They had upon them the 
numbers of their regiment, for both had belonged to 
the same one. ‘ 

“Those two flags,” he began, “were given to the 
regiment by two sisters, who were engaged to be mar- 
ried to two officers; one a captain, the other a lieu- 
tenant. As you see, the flags were both hit in almost 
identically the same spot, and under them both offi- 
cers were killed.” Pointing to another flag he said, 
* Beneath this flag seven men were killed and four 
were wounded. It was decorated with a medal of 
honor.” So it went on. There was a story to almost 
every one of the timeworn relics of the battlefields. 
At last the guide came to the case in the northwest 
corner of the hall. Immediately in front was a silken 
banner across whose faded red and white stripes was 
a big blotch of brown. It needed no second glance to 
tell what the blotch meant: the dried blood was scat- 
tered in all directions over its tattered folds. 

“There is a story here,” remarked the visitor, and 
the little man in blue looked at him keenly. 
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“ Yes, sir, there is,” he replied. ‘“ Three men were 
killed carrying that flag at the battle of Appomattox : 
as one would fall another would snateh it up, and 
still they carried it forward. As they went on, in the 
charge, a shell exploded over the head of the last man 
who had caught it, and a fragment struck him in the 
arm, between shoulder and elbow, cutting it off as 
by a surgeon’s knife. He clasped the flag to his breast 
with the bloody stump and staggered on, At last, as 
he felt himself weakening, he turned about, and, see- 
ing near him a man in his company who came from 
the same town, he eried, ‘For God’s sake, take it. 
Frank, I can’t carry it any longer.’ ” 

The visitor was breathless, ‘ Well,” he said, “ and 
then—” 

“There is a strange ending to that,” returned the 
guide. “I was telling this to some visitor only the 
other day, and had got as far as what I am telline 
you when a tall man with gray hair, who was stand- 
ing about where you are now, spoke up. ‘Comrade, 
he said, ‘you’re right! I was Frank.’” : 

A few minutes later, as they went down the corrido1 
the visitor asked another question. 

“And what was the name of the sergeant whos: 
blood we see there?” he asked. 

“His name was Plunkett,” was the answer. “ There 
he is!” 

A soldierly looking man in the blue uniform of 
messenger of the Senate came walking down the 
corridor. The magazine writer and his guide turned 
toward him. Across his breast was pinned an empty 
sleeve. J. B. 
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dN the North River, not many days 
ass ago. I give it without the altera- 
Cis tion of a dot, save that, for diplo- 
YN matic reasons, I have omitted the 
Sore numbers of two streets: 

“th 


y: 





“Dear Friend: Want to tell you 
that I woont be down Saturday or Sunday because 
Thursday I had a fight with another boy the othere 
boy had about three more boys with him while I was 
all alone. The course of this fight is that all the boys 
of —th St are fighting with the boys of —th St be- 
tween 10th and 11th Ave. So they said that Iwas 
fighting too. I said 1 wasnt. So they all were going 
to hit me. So I said that I will only. fight ofie at the 
time. There was one boy a little bigger than tie. So 
I said that I will fight him. But as soon as we start- 


ed to fight one of the other boys come behind me and » 


hit me in the eye with a piece of iron or lead. In a 

second my eye was as big as an egg pretty near. So 

they all ran away. So now the eye is all black and 

blew which I am very much ashamed of to go out. 
your friend, 


” 


Let us call him Aydolph. For reasons which will 
presently appear, [ am changing names in these 
stories, but changing nothing else. This epistle, be it 
understood, was addressed to Aydolph’s Big Brother, 
who had come down beneficently, and adopted Aydolph, 
at a very tight place in his career; a much tighter 
place, indeed, than that which he describes in the above 
letter, when he was up against the next street gang. 
Aydolph’s Big Brother, to whom he makes these bash- 
ful and at the same time, as it seems to me, somewhat 
complacent excuses, is an athlete, a member of many 
clubs, an enthusiastic polo-player, and a rising business 
man of energy and acumen. He has not only been 
brothering Aydolph, but has found him a steady job, 
to which Aydolph is applying himself with vigor and 
original force. And Aydolph is only one of three or 
four; possibly five. But you are anxious to know 
how Aydolph got out of the predicament in which 1 
have left him, with his eye bunged up like an ex- 
champion. Here is a second epistle, which tells the 
tale; it is dated nine days later: 


. “Dear Friend: Will not have atiything to do on 
Tuesday. But were should I meet you or were shall 
I go. So you eether have to sent me a letter as soon 
as you get this. My shiner is all over. But mabey iil 
onley receive the letter on Tuesday. So I think the 
best is to stop on your way home On Monday night. 
I will be home. _On Tuesday I will put on my new 
suit, which are the long pans. How is Wilhelm get- 


ting along. Your Friend, 
3” 


I have seen few things which do more credit to our 
common humanity than the confidence which that Big 
3rother has known how to inspire in his Little Brother, 
the confidence that he will cut a polo game or be late 
for a dinner in order to stop off at Eleventh Avenue 
to see his Little Brother,.to make plans for the day 
off, which they are obviously to spend together, ex- 
hibiting those new “long pans” to the glad light of 
day. Now a little more about the story. I have 
altered Aydolph’s name, and changed his address, for 
the reason that publicity might later be an embar- 
rassment to him; and publicity might embarrass him 
because he made the acquaintance of his Big Brother 
at the Juvenile Court, where Aydolph had put in an 
involuntary appearance, in consequence of beitig, as he 
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wotild say, “ pinched fer shootin’ craps.” Aydolph is, 
in fact, one of the twelve or thirteen thousand children 
who face the grim forces of life there in this big city 
every year. 

Let me try to paint you a pictute of it. The 
Juvenile Court is, as you may know, at the corner of 
Eleventh Street and Third Avenue. This time I am 
under tio necessity for disguising the address. Those 
who seek it will find it; and many will find it who 
have no great wish to—many like Aydolph and Wil- 
helm, after whom he so tenderly itiqttired. The 
Juvenile Court, then, is at the corner of Eleventh 
Street and Third Avenue. Like many a ¢otirt of 
justice, it is dingy, and the air is stale. It is railed 
down the middle, and on one side of the rail are fotir 
or five rows of dingy benches, whereon are seated a 
few old folk, a few boys and girls, come to watch the 
fate of their companions who are up against it, be- 
cause they have been pinched. The other court of the 
high, dingy chamber is dominated by the Judge’s 
Bench, with two or three deep, padded arm-chairs, on 
one of which sits the judge, a man with a keen, alert, 
rather weary face. with eves bright and full of com- 
passionate knowledge. Close to the bench stand a 
group of ladies, keenly interested, two hatless police- 
men, two or three lawyers, and two ag meiner, 
ladies with slips of paper. These are the backgrounc 
of the scene. The foreground, for the moment, is 
composed of four figures: A sharp-looking detective 
with a badge prominently exposed on his chest; a 
kindly-looking lawyer; a poor old woman with a 
woolen shawl over her head, and a boy of fourteen. 
He stands there, a couple of feet from the judge, 

















































































rather frightened and dogged, listening while the de- 
tective tells how he caught the boy picking pockets 
in a crowd on Fifth Avenue. 

The story is clear, clean-ctit, and sordid. The kind- 
looking lawyer, who defends all these children, whether 
they can pay him or not, fails to shake the detective, 
or to raise any doubt as to the boy’s identity. He 
was caught with the goods; catight in the act. Mean- 
while, the old woman, the fourth in that central group, 
looks on in incredulotis pain, dimfounded and speech- 
less. Then she finds voice, rather a wail than speech. 
The hatless policeman hushes her, she is sworn in, 
and, leaning over to the good judge, she cries: “ Dat 
is not so! My boy is not a tief!” But the evidence is 
clear. The papers are signed, and the hatless police- 
tian takes the boy by the arm and leads him away, 
still frightened and dogged, through a dingy door down 
a dingy passage. The poor old mother breaks out into 
wailing. Her lamp of life has gone out. 

“Then it is the turn of a girl delinquent, rather a 
tough-looking, foolish creature of fourteen or fifteen. 
What her fault was, I know not. One cannot hear, 
and perhaps one sliouvld not lear, the little stories of 

ain that are almost whispered across the desk to the 
istening jiidge, with his keen, tired eyes and severe 
kind voice. After two of tliree minutes of inaudible 
sentences passing to and fro, the judge said something, 
signed a paper, and handed it to the policemen. The 
girl was led away, crying lamentably, and covering 
her eyes with one awkwatd hand. She, too, disap- 
peared through the ditigy door, down the dingy 
passage. 

Then came the turn of a boy, somewhat older—per- 








Aydolph had put ifi aii involuntary appéaranceé, in consequence of being “ pinched fer shootin’ craps” 
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TURNING THE TIDE AGAINST THE ENGLISH CHABERS 


HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY, THE MEADOW BROOK CAPTAIN, BY A CROSS-FIELD HIT UNDER HIS "@#HAs sTc 
WHOSE MOUNTS HAD THE PACE OF THE FIELD IN THE SECOND HALF OF THE MATCH, CAN K-HANI 
OF THE ATTACK, THE PLAYERS, FROM LEFT TQ RIGHT, ARE: L, WATERBURY, CAPTAIN CEE BURY, 
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WERS IN THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL POLO 


STOPPED THE ENGLISH ADVANCE AND SENT THE BALL INTO THE OPEN, WHERE MILBURN, 
\K-HANDER OUT OF DANGER. AT THIS STAGE MILBURN AND WHITNEY WERE THE BACKBONE 
RY, CAPTAIN WILSON, D, MILBURN, LIEUTENANT EDWARDS, CAPTAIN LLOYD, H, P, WHITNEY 








ulster; 


fairly well- 
dressed and good-looking; such a boy as one might 


haps sixteen—wearing a_ light 


see in any high school throughout the land. The 
charge against him was theft. His account was that 
he had found a cheek lying in the gutter, and had 
taken it to a bank to see if he could get it cashed. 


His employers’ account was, that the lad, who was 
apparently a bank messenger, had taken the check 


from the bank and had tried to pass it. Either way, 
the matter looked bad enough for him. There were 
other lads there, all just such boys as you see in every 
street; such boys as, washed and dressed with more 
care, and with a triflingly greater outlay of cash, 
would stand as typical sons of American households. 
At this point comes in my friend the Big Brother. 
Under such auspices did he fall in with Aydolph and 
Wilhelm and two or three more: and, when they were 
paroled by the weary-eyed, merciful judge, my friend 
the Big Brother came forward, stood sponsor fer them, 
and undertook, so far as his opportunities went, to be 
‘a real Big Brother to them—to Aydolph and the rest. 
And in virtue of this promise he has been a constant 
visitor at their homes, near the East or the North 
river, in quarters unsavory and unattractive; has 
brothered them, seeking and finding them jobs, and 
seeing that they hold them, and, what is beyond all 
price more valuable, letting them find out that they 
have in him a genuine friend, who will not preach to 
them; who will play with them at playtime; who has 
a heart for their troubles and their hopes; who, in 
fact, draws out from them just such letters, full of 
the very spirit of confident affection, as those I have 
quoted above. And my friend the Big Brother is one 
of seven or eight hundred who have in like manner 
undertaken to brother these young waifs and strays 
up on the beach of the Juvenile Court. The 
movement was started only six years ago by Mr. 
Coulter, an official of that court, whose heart was 
touched by the hopelessness of these young “ criminals,” 
and who saw the enormity of turning them into 
criminals, So Mr. Coulter made an address to a group 
of men, telling about these boys; and the men volun- 
teered to come forward, to become Big Brothers to 
those Little Brothers who were up against it, and who 
needed nothing but a_ little affection and . friendly 
counsel to make men of them, instead of criminals. 


cast 


So the Big Brothers, to the number of seven or 
¢cight hundred, or perhaps a thousand, pick up and 


brother these lads of the streets, who get “ pinched ” 
and Janded in the Juvenile Court. They find jobs for 


the Little Brothers, which is not so difficult, as most 
of them are employers of labor, or have a pull with 
those who are. They keep the youngsters in the good 


path, and, what is more than bushels of advice, they 
give them comradeship, affection, friendship, human 
love, making them feel that the heart of things is good. 
And, once more paradoxically, it seems that, much as 
the Little Brothers get out of it, the Big Brothers get 
a good deal more. ‘Take the case of one of them, a 
bachelor and a banker. He took on a Little Brother, 
and found him a job, Then, on holidays, he took him 
to the links, and gave him a job of eaddying in the 


open; probably, theugh T do not know for certain, 
finding the Little Brother in strong shoes and a 
sweater for the oceasion, After a while it occurred 


to him that the youngster needed religious training, 
so he began to take him to Sunday-school and to 
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church, thus renewing an acquaintance which had 
lapsed a dozen years before. And, best of all, that Big 
Brother declares that he has never been so happy in 
his life. Some of the Big Brothers, indeed, are selfish 
enough to allow themselves seven measures of this 
kind of happiness, having a Little Brother for every 
day in the week. This means an entire sacrifice of 
social life; but they say it pays, pays better and better 
every day. It seems to be the fact that you cannot 
confer a real benefit on any one without gaining a 
greater benefit for your- 
self. Which is why, I 
suppose, Christianity is 





splendidly real piece of work, that does credit to our 
common humanity. 

Such is the Big Brother movement, and it inspires 
in me certain general reflections. First, what a 
splendid thing it is for those Little Brothers, and for 
the Big Brothers too! Second—and this from the 
standpoint of the Elder Brother in the parable of the 
Prodigal—is it not a little unfair that one must steal, 
and get pinched, and graduate from the Juvenile 
The 





Court before one can become a Little Brother? 





fundamentally scientific. 
It is not all work and 
no play for the Littie 


Brothers, as I have al- 
ready suggested. The 
Big Brothers club to- 


gether, and get up gym- 
nasiums, and, better still, 
samping parties, for the 
Little Brothers; and IL 
think it is pretty much 
as we elder folk get up 
Christmas trees, or set 
off fireworks on Declara- 
tion Day. We say and 
believe we are doing it 
for the youngsters. In 
reality, though their joy 
is great, we get more out 
of it than they do. 
Though the Little 
Brothers do, in fact, have 
the time of their young 
lives, and build up bone 
and muscle against the 





time to come. 

In an office under the 
great Metropolitan Tower 
one finds the headquar- 
ters of the Big Brother 
movement. . There all 
eases are filed—lists of 
Big Brothers; _ lists of 
Little Brothers on parole 
from that high, dingy 
room at the corner of 
Eleventh Street and 
Third Avenue; letters 
from Little Brothers, 
cheerfully and ungram- 
matically opening their 
energetic, capricious, im- 
pulsive hearts. There 
one can enroll oneself as 
a Big Brother, and be- 
come one of the three or 
four new recruits that every week brings forth. There 
one -can find small boys coming in to relate their 
sorrows and problems and ambitions, and to get a 
helping hand in the laborious business of finding a 
first job. Or, it may happen, a ninth or tenth job, for 
a few of them seem to lack holding power almost com- 
pletely. The more one goes into the matter, there, at 
headquarters the more one is impressed that here is a 








On holidays he took him to the links 


next reflection: What a marvelous thing it will be 
when the Little Brothers of to-day are old enough to 
become the Big Brothers of to-morrow! Two or three 
have already done so, though the movement is but six 
years old; but what will it be when there are thous- 
ands? Finally, has one not read a sentence beginning 
in some such way as this: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these My brethren”? 








The 
HE biggest ship in the world—the new 


NE a Olympic of the White Star Line—is due 











& to arrive at New York on June 21st. She 
x @ is 882 feet 6 inches long, 92 feet 6 inches 
rs WEN wide and, in landsman’s phrase, 11 stories 


high—that is, she has eleven decks. Her 





height from the bottom of the keel to the highest 
(boat) deck is 97 feet 4 inches. Her registered ton- 


nage is 45,000 and her displacement 66,000 tons. The 


next biggest ship in the werld is the Mauretania (or 
the Lusitania), which is 762 feet long, 88 feet wide, 
and has a registered tonnage of 31,938. The great dis- 
parity in size of these two giants of the deep—the 
last generation of ships and the present—illustrates 
how rapidly we are approaching the day of the 1,000- 
foot ship. 

Knough people to make a city will be carried on the 
Olympic—2,500 passengers and 860 crew. Her great 


rreatest Ship in the World 


size, easy lines, and bilge keels are almost certain pre- 
ventives of seasickness. The ship represents the 
greatest development of strength in marine archi- 
tecture. Among the luxuries included in her make-up 
sre the palm court and veranda café’s, the sun 
parlors, the restaurant 4 la carte, the gymnasium, the 
deck golf course of eighteen holes, a tennis and hand- 
ball court. extending through two decks, a Turkish 
bath, and a large salt-water swimming pool, 























The new White Star liner “Olympic,” the biggest craft afloat 
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WUC! 


XG MY HINEAS HALE, a native of Ux- 


ay bridge, Massachusetts, and late first 










Me sergeant of the Twentieth Bay 

State Regiment, having acquired 
By title to, and taken possession of, his 
5 Virginia farm, like a thrifty 






nS EQ husbandman gave his first attention 
Wee to.the deplorable condition of the 
fences and hedges. Of the former 
little remained save a few scattering rails and hard- 
wood gate- -posts, a stone here, and there a rotting log 
imbedded in the turf, all of which just served to indi- 
cate the original demarcation of the fields. Along the 
road the cedar hedges had been burned into the sod, 
so that the old house on his newly acquired demesne 
looked over what was practically a rolling prairie. 

It was on the first Sunday after taking possession, 
an unusually warm morning in the month of March, 
1866, that Phineas set out to explore more minutely 
his new possessions, He was young and energetic, and 
as he took his way across the old fields he pictured to 
himself the happy transformation his thrift and in- 
dustry would bring to pass in the years to come. 
The objective of his walk was the timber lot which lay 
at the back of the farm, and, while his critical eyes 
rested on the gray tree-tops, not yet leaved out, he 
was speculating on the proportion of oak and hickory 
available for fence rails. 

A week of hard labor on the walls and roof of the 
old stone barn served to make the sacred day of rest 
peculiarly attractive to Phineas, He keenly appreci- 
ated the privilege of wandering about in the soft in- 
dolence of the spring sunshine. Moreover he was well 
grounded in the austere New England theology, so that 
it was with a God-fearing as well as a complacent 
frame of mind that he picked his way down a rocky 
slope on the eastern border of the woods, and stopped 
to look about him. 

The warm sunshine penetrated into this small glen, 
sheltered from the wind that had fluttered his shirt- 
sleeves on the uplands. The fresh green grass was 
sprouting in the hollows along the edge of a tiny 
brook, and the earth, newly released from the winter’s 
frost, sent up faint odors that suggested the advent 
of spring plowing. Blue shadows lurked behind every 
stump and stone and lay in small flecks under the 
Icose gray leaves lifted softly by the eager grass 
blades; against the shadows salient objects stood re- 
vealed with unusual precision and sharpness, 

A gleam of light on a peculiar something before 
him caught Phineas’s eye. At first glance it looked 
like a slender gray root, protruding in such odd shape 
that it seemed to beckon him nearer. He stepped in- 
dolently at first, until he halted+suddenly at what he 
saw. He was not horrified as a civilian might have 
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Shelton 


been, just surprised and interested, as an old soldier 
might be by a comrade calling to him out of the 
ground, 

The skeleton hand whose bleached joints eurved for- 
ward, the forefinger rising above the others, was cer- 
tainly in the act of beckoning. The double bone of the 
forearm, which upheld the hand, stood stiffly out of 
the bare, red soil, and a remnant of ragged blue sleeve 
lay on the surface of the shallow grave. It was by 
no means a startling discovery to make on the border 
of a great battlefield. But peace had lasted a year 
now and this was not what Phineas regarded as Chris- 
tian burial. A little freeing of the remnant of blue 
sleeve from its earthly surrounding brought to light 
a thick brass button which bore on its surface the 
shield and device of the State of New York. 

“Poor fellow,” said Phineas; “it looks like he’d 
been beckoning for a coffin for four years—maybe five, 
according to which battle he was killed in, It’s likely 
he don’t lie any too easy. He shall have the coffin 
that he wants so badly and decent Christian burial 
this very day.” With this inward expression of sym- 
pathy, Phineas began to bestir himself. ‘ There is that 
long packing-box [ brought the books down in,” he 
thought to himself as he hurried back to the house; 
“it will fit him like a glove. If I knew his name 
I’d set him up a head-board.” 

The carpenter who had been helping him on the 
barn the day before had gone to Manassas. Phineas 
felt quite equal to the work himself, however, and 
after hitching one of the horses to the stone-boat he 
brought out the box and necessary tools for digging. 
As he made his way back to the scene of his discovery 
his mind was occupied with speculations about the life 
and death of this unfortunate compatriot who had 
been mutely holding up his shriveled hand through so 
many years, for want of a better tombstone. 

Phineas hitched his 
horse on the opposite 
side of the branch and 
carried the pine box 








over on his shoulder. 
The light sandy soil 
yielded easily to the 
spade, whose grating 
sound in the quiet glen 
on this still Sabbath 
morning struck omin- 
ously on his ears. Old 
soldier that he was, he 
stopped in his work 
now and then to look 
about him and listen to 
the reassuring notes of 
the early robins in the 
woods. When patches 
of the mildewed blouse 
began to show under 
the red soil, he worked 
more carefully, having 
recourse to his fingers 
to remove the earth. 
Presently he uncovered 
a bit of tarnished metal 
that had rusted away 
from the cap _ front. 
This proved to be a pair 
of brass cross - guns, 
and holding them in 
his hand he straight- 
ened himself and swept 
the field with military 
eyes. 

“The battery must 
have been on_ that 
knoll,” he said half 
aloud, “and the cais- 
sons over here in the 
hollow.” He had him- 
self been engaged at the 


second battle of Bull 
Run; the preliminary 
skirmish at Groveton 
had overrun the very 
ground on which he 
stood, and had_ con- 
tinued until dark. His 


ideas of the topography 
of the ground were a 
little vague, but he felt 
pretty sure that his 
regiment, which had 
been on the skirmish 











She uttered not a word of the thoughts suggested by that ragged bullet-hole 


line, must have been 
somewhere in the low 
land on the opposite 








side of the knoll. It was not quite four years 
since the happenings of that summer’s night, and 


one peculiar effect in the darkness, which no soldier 


could ever forget, came vividly to his mind: All 
had been quiet for some minutes along the front 


of his regiment, and the men were lying on their guns, 
listening with satisfaction to the scattering shots, re 
ceding and fitful. Above them the stars were glitter- 
ing in the moonless sky and behind them a dark mass 
of woods rose black against the overarching canopy of 
countless worlds, 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by the roar of a 
field-gun, and in the prolonged light Phineas and his 
comrades had seen the Union cannoniers broken back 


in the act of firing—each number in his place, and 
behind and above them the arms of the gunner thrown 
up at the command to fire. He remembered them 
fixed for an instant like fiery statues, and then, as the 
halo which encircled them paled, he saw the gray 
silhouettes of the men spring on the wheels in the 
act of rolling the gun forward from its recoil. So 
startling was this momentary vision that he had 


scarcely heeded the howl of the shell which sped high 
The same scene was quickly repeated 


over his head. 

by another gun a little to the left of the first, and 
then alternately, until four shots had been fired. The 
regularity of the firing was such that Phineas, keenly 


on the alert after the first discharge, could almost dis 
tinguish the lineaments of the men. He remembered 
the writhing lanyard flying through the air like a fiery 
snake, the black sponge-staff held aloft by number one, 
and then whirling vaguely as the man who held it 
sprang in to reload against the fading mass of num- 
ber three, with his thumb-stall pressed on the vent. 

* Well, I declare,” exclaimed Phineas, looking down 
at the poor skeleton half unearthed, “1 shouldn’t be 
surprised if I’d seen you before.” And then he fell to 


work vigorously, thinking at the same time of that 
phantom section on the hill. 

When the dirt had been sufficiently removed and 
loosened about the sides, Phineas lifted the poor 


ground. It was plain that 
the man had been a cannonier. Phineas bent over and 
looked carefully for some indication of a bullet-hole. 
The coat had given away in so many places that he 
could determine nothing externally, but as he passed 
his hand over the left breast he heard a sound like the 
crinkle of paper. When he had loosened the two or 
three buttons which still held to the rotten fabric, he 
thrust his hand into an inner pocket and drew out a 
letter, yellow and mouldy, and, strangely enough, 
through the center of this letter was the hole traversed 
by the bullet. Then his quick eye caught sight of a 
black object dangling between the exposed ribs of the 
skeleton. He dropped the letter on the ground in his 
eagerness to secure this other property, which swung 
at the end of a leather thong. Phineas’s eyes fairly 
bulged as he caught another view of the work of the 
bullet, which had cut its clean way through the rim of 
this cheap silver watch, which must have been in the 
same pocket and behind the letter. It was corroded 
and eaten with rust, but the hands were immovably 
fixed on the enameled face. 

“Five minutes of nine!” exclaimed Phineas, his 
mind going back to that sulphury summer night four 


burden out on the warm 


years before. ‘ That must have been the time, and a 
finer mark for a sharp-shooter I never saw. I’ve cer 
tainly seen you before, Mr. —-—. Ah, where's that 


letter?” 

The stained envelope bore on its left-hand corner an 
unfurled flag with the words below, “ shoot him dead 
on the spot.” The colors from the flag had run and 
the bullet had pierced the center, but it was written 
in a fair round hand, aad with a little study Phineas 
made out “ Hecox ” for the surname, and of the Chris 
tian name he could only be certain that the initial 
was E. The letter was further addressed to “ Battery 
L, First New York Artillery Camp of First Corps, 
near Culpeper, Virginia.” 


Tenderly lifting “ E. Hecox of Battery L,” he laid 
him reverently in the packing-case, composed with 
some difficulty the skeleton hand which had been 


beckoning to the outer world so long, and carried the 
light coflin across the branch and placed it on the 
stone-boat. He decided to bury E. Hecox, temporarily, 
at the foot of a certain plum-tree in the old garden. 

It would be hard to imagine a more quiet and 
decorous funeral procession than this progress across 
the fields in the stillness of the Sabbath noonday. 
Phineas walked gravely at the horse’s bridle, and the 
stone-boat with its unconscious burden glided noise- 
lessly over the turf. 

** Maybe thosé four shells balanced his account with 
interest,” reflected Phineas. “ and maybe they didn’t-— 
all the same, it was hard luck for E, Hecox.” 

It was late in the afternoon before the self-appointed 
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sexton found time to 
examine the letter. 
The postmark was ob- 
literated, but — fortu- 
nately the name of the 
town where the soldier 
had lived was plainly 
written in the upper 
right-hand corner on 
the first page of the 
letter itself, ‘ Allen’s 
Hill, May 15, 1862.” 
As far as Phineas couid 
make out, the letter re 
lated only to domestic 
affairs. It was neatly 
written, well expressed 
in terms of patriot- 
ism and devotion, and 
neither the cruel bullet 
nor the mildew had en- 
croached on what were 
probably the last writ- 
ten words of conjugal 
love E. Heeox had ever 
read. “I pray hourly 
for your preservation, 
for the suecess of the 
Union cause, and for 
your restoration, dear 
Eben, to the arms of 
your loving wife—- 
Letty.” 

“She has given him 
up years ago,” mused 
Phineas; “ information 
as to his whereabouts 
will be «& relief instead 
of a shock.” ‘ 

When he had written 
his letter he discarded 
‘ Letty ” and addressed 
it to Mrs. E. Heeox. 

Week = after = week 
passed. It was Sunday 
again. It had come to 
look quite homelike 
about the house and 
garden, the air was al- 
ready perfumed with 
the luxurious blossom- 
ing of the spring. 
Under the plum-tree a 
plain head-board with 
the name of the de- 














ceased soldier had been 
erected over the grave. 
The old colored mammy 
who was at the head 
of Phineas’s domestic 
establishment was moving about the yard gathering 
dandelion roots for greens, while Phineas himself was 
enjoying his morning pipe on the gallery. No reply 
had come to his letter. 

Aunt Phillis’s old ears first caught the sound of 
wheels, and, straightening herself, she shaded her eyes 
and looked down the road. Then she planted her 
hands firmly on her broad hips. 

“if I got any sense left, Marse Hale,” she said. 
“dat’s Torm Little’s wagon from ’Nasses Junction an’ 
he ain’ cyaryin’ none o’ de ladies aboot yer.” 

The carriage stqpped at the veranda steps, and five 
minutes later the pretty widow Hecox was -comfort- 
ably seated in the gallery glancing over the exterior 
of the bullet-perforated letter. The half-minute so 
spent impressed Phineas with a new sense of the hard 
luck of the man in the garden or any other man who 
had lived so short a time with such a wife. She 
uttered not a word of the tumult of thoughts sug- 
gested by that ragged bullet-hole, and when she raised 
her glistening eyes to Phineas’s face he rose and 
silently offered his arm. In silence they walked across 
the yard and through the garden until they stood be- 
fore the grave marked “ FE. Hecox.” A few pink blos- 
soms were fluttering down from the overhanging plum- 
tree, and every cup, like a cavity in the dry earthen 
mound, held a tender fleck of color. Phineas smelled 
a faint odor of warm cloth, like the cumulative aroma 
of Sunday clothes in chureh, far sweeter in his nostrils 
than the perfume of the plum blossoms. He felt a 
slight tremor in the slender figure at his side; a half- 
stifled sob, hardly louder than the buzz of the honey- 
bees in the lilaes, and then, in obedience to the pres- 
sure of the brown glove on his arm, he turned back to 
the house. 

The ample form of Aunt Phillis filled the doorway, 
and her voluble welcome made up for any amount of 
sympathetic silence as she took authoritative posses- 
sion of the widow and led her away into the darkened 
house. 

Left thus alone, Phineas was overwhelmed with 
more thoughts of the ill luck of the man who had ex- 
changed his life for the problematic execution of four 
shells, and wondered how many other widows’ tears 
had gone into the unsolvable balance. 

Later in the day Mrs. Hecox and Phineas found 
themselves together again on the gallery in the soft 
May evening. The fair Northern guest by this time 
had regained that composure and even vivacity which 
is perfectly proper in a widow of four years. Phineas 
asked questions now and learned that, but for a little 
daughter whom she had left in Washington, she was 
quite alone in the world, Phineas heard with more 
than indifference—he was not even sorry. That she 
was going back to her part of the world in the morn- 
ing, which was not his part, struck him as a mis- 
fortune more in the line of his sympathy. 

“Not if I can help it.” he said to himself, and as 
soon as he had formed that nebulous resolution a great 
fear of this kindly little woman who had so strangely 
become his guest sprang up in his heart. Never had 
he felt such terror of the volley of a regiment. Never 
before had he realized what abject moral cowardice 
was. As his eyes devoured the vague outline of her 
figure, half lost against the bushes that shut in the 


Emily and the man with the crutches sat down on the rocks in the cool shade 


porch, he felt compelled to say something. “ Courage 
—forward now,” he muttered and began. 

The commonplace sentences, however, which he heard 
himself utter, nearly broke in two in the middle, of 
their own heaviness; he rolled the last lumbering half 
over his dry tongue as if the words were leaden, 

There was nothing in the character or conduct of 
Phineas Hale that would justify describing further 
that painful interview. But he had to do with a 
sensible widow, who knew the value of a good home, 
and who was not like to misunderstand the haltering 
utterance of an honest man. She asked time to think 
--a week and she would write him—and write she did 
in exactly seven days a letter that sent Phineas to 
the seventh heaven of delight. 

She might not be able to love him just as she had 
loved her first husband (who she could never forget 
was the father of her little Emily), but she was sure 
she could be a good wife to him—and with that 
Phineas was satisfied, as any reasonable man should 
be. As for staying at Allen’s Hill, she had no desire 
or oceasion to do so, as the ill luck, which had con- 
stantly pursued poor Hecox, had left no substantial 
possession in that small village which required her 
attention. Phineas went on there and brought his 
bride and little Emily back. 


Having left nothing but a memory, it would seem 
that the ill luck of E. Hecox had descended to his 
widow by a sort of invisible eutail, and that the co- 
jointure of evil portent had berne even more heavily 
upon her second husband, for at the end of five short 
years in her Virginian home Mrs. Hale found herself 
again a widow, and all that was mortal of poor Phineas 
lay beside the remains of what seemed to have been his 
good and evil genius. This time, however, the widow 
of two soldiers was left in comfortable circumstances, 
for the Hecox blight had not affected the material 
fortunes of the last deceased. 

At this time Decoration Day had scarcely been 
heard of in Virginia, and the widow of the two 
soldiers, always eager to lay some fresh floral offer- 
ing on the graves of her dead, chose her own days 
and chose them frequently during the season when 
flowers were to be had. Easter, however, being a 
festival, was the day in all the year which the widow 
had adopted for a special day of memorial offerings, 
and, this particular Easter being the first on which 
she had had a double duty to perform, her tribute 
had been more lavish than ever, and so impartially 
distributed that only the fact that the stone marked 
““E. Heeox ” occupied the right of line could by any 
critical military person be construed as indicating 
the slightest preference on the part of the widow for 
one husband over the other. 

There was no oné in the garden when little Emily, 
now ten years old, came up the graveled walk leading 
to the two graves under the plum-tree, which was 
itself covered with blossoms. The air was heavy with 
the perfume of flowers everywhere. The soft south 
wind wandered out on the spring fields and she stopped 
and listened to the echoes of all the rapturous spring 
melody. Suddenly she looked forward and saw a 
_— on crutches just disappearing over Battery 

ill. 
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An hour later Emily and the man with the crutches 
came together in the very glen where E. Hecox had 
first been buried. When she found that he had been a 
soldier they sat down on the rocks in the cool shade 
and he told her that on the night of the battle of 
Groveton he had helped to bury a very dear comrade 
in that little glen where they were, and that the work 
had been so hurriedly done in the haste of retreat that, 
whatever else he had forgotten, he had not forgotten 
the shallow grave of his friend. Now that he at last 
had found the place and had come back, somebody had 
been there before him; and he pointed sadly to the 
grass-grown hollow from which the poor skeleton had 
been taken, and showed her an overgrown wound in 
the bark of the tree which he had scored with his owk 
hand to mark the place. 

“The name is gone,” he said, “and I can’t recall 
it now. I’ve forgotten many things, my dear.” 

Then little Emily told him what she had heard 
about the battery that fired in the night and lighted 
up the hill with its guns. 

“ Yes, that was it,” he said, and he told her how he 
had pulled the lanyard on the same gun where his 
poor friend had sponged and rammed, and how his 
friend threw up his hands and fell back into the arms 
of the man who thumbed the vent before he could get 
to him, and how, if he had not been captured on the 
second night thereafter, a great many things that had 
happened in his life would have turned out dif- 
ferently. 

He looked very grave and paused for a long time 
to think, and Emily was silent, too, out of respect for 
the memory of his comrade. 

““T suppose, my dear,” he said presently, “that you 
have often been on the road that leads from the stone 
bridge to Centerville. Isn’t that the name?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. That was the “ pike,” and her 
father Hale had told her all about the retreat. 

“And that is where I was captured,” said the 
soldier, speaking slowly, laying his crutches together 
on the grass alongside the rock where he sat, “ and 
but for the nights we had been marching and the 
hard work at the guns, it never would have happened, 
never happened at all.” 

“It was twilight,” he went on, “when we crcssed 
the hill where the bluecoats lay so thick and still, 
and then we went splashing through the creek, where 
the bridge is now, the strong wheels grinding over 
stones and ammunition-chests, and so out into that 
very road. It grew dark at once, and the stars came 
out among the broken clouds and shone down on two 
and sometimes on three columns of batteries rumbling 
abreast, and flashed on the bayonets of the infantry 
moving in the fields alongside. What with the clouds 
scurrying above us and the stifling dust in which we 
moved, we could hardly see the batteries posted on the 
hills to cover our retreat. We were so weary and 
spent that the men fell asleep on their horses, and the 
great sweaty horses themselves dozed and reeled about 
in the halts. I remember now, men crawled up on the 
carriages and slept; slept with hands against the big 
saddles; slept on the very road itself, trusting to be 
kicked into wakefulness by their comrades when the 
column moved. I must have dropped down in a 
fence-corner from sheer exhaustion. Neither the 
rumbling wheels nor the tramping men nor the falling 
rain could waken me, and I slept on until all the army 
had passed, and [I was found before daylight by the 
vavalry of the enemy. I tried to run, and they shot 
me, here and there.” He pointed to his head and 
swinging trouser-leg. ‘‘ And since then I began to for- 
get—but now things begin to come back, all but names 
—names I can’t get.” 

Just at that point of the narrative he stopped and 
pushed himself to the one good foot, then turned away 
on his crutches with a sigh to look across at the 
hiil. 

When they walked on again, Emily reminded him 
that he had not yet told her the whole of his story, to 
which he made answer that there was a great deal to 
tell if only he could remember it all just as it hap- 
pened. Being on the old field again helped him to re- 
member things wonderfully. He had been somewhere 
where he had been sick and hungry and cruelly treated, 
and afterward he had been taken some place else, 
where he had been better treated, but from which they 
would not let him go away until just lately, when he 
began to remember better. 

‘There are lots of men like me there,’ he said— 
“lots. I’m going back, but I thought if I came here 
perhaps it would help me find out what I want to 
know.” 

As they neared the house, little Emily would have 
taken the soldier’s hand, if both hands had not been 
occupied with his crutches. The simple story of his 
own misfortune had completely won her childish 
heart. 

“There lies the father whom I never saw,” said 
little Emily softly, pointing to the oldest stone and 
looking up into the soldier’s face. Then the soldier 
raised his eyes for the first time to the marble slab. 

“Ebenezer Hecox!” he gasped, taking a step back 
on his crutches. And then he looked up at the sky 
and around on the trees in the low evening light with 
a weak sense that he had just been dreaming—and 
then his eyes came back to the hard staring letters cut 
into the: stone—and then he heard the sweet voice of 
the child at his side. * 

“T remember all—everything now,” he said, speak- 
ing hoarsely, “ Hecox—Allens Hill—home! Garling- 
house—that was his name; he wore my coat that 
night—we buried him, the Colonel Jones, Battery L, 
First Corps, Sergeant Cross—the names—-the names! 
Forsyth, Banks, Keller, Moore, Petrose”—he called 
the stations at the gun. “ Hecox! Hecox!—thank 
God! Thank God!” 

Then the soldier looked down into the eyes of the 
child, shining with tears, and for answer he took her 
to his arms and kissed her. 

“T’ve found myself—I knew that something would 
happen if I only heard a name cried. I felt it! I 
have come back.” 

Little Emily looked up. ‘“ Here comes mamma,” she 
said. “She’s calling me—won’t you come into the 
house and rest a while?” 
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THE CLASS IN HUMOR 


HE professor of humor rubbed his eyes sleepily, 
it and yawned as the young gentlemen who were 
specializing in British humor entered the room. 
“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said, with a yawn, 
when the class was seated. “ As you know, we are to 
consider that subtle variety of humor known as ‘ The 
Merry Quip 4 la Punch’ this morning. Mr. Hawkins, 
if you were commissioned by the editor of Punch to 
prepare a quip on a woodsman about to take out an 
insurance policy, just how would you put it?” 

“ Why—er—why, Professor,” said Mr. Hawkins. 
scratching his head, “I should have the agent advise 
him to make it an axe-ident policy.” 

“Very good, Mr. Hawkins,” said the professor, 
wiping away a tear from his left eye. “And you, Mr. 
Dubbleigh—how would you work up a variation on 
that jest for a cabman running along Piccadilly?” 

“Td have him call for a taxi-dent :policy, sir,” said 
Dubbleigh. 

The professor frowned. 

“That, sir, is an original answer, and I have. re- 
peatedly told this class that in humor we desire to 
cultivate not so much originality as our memories,” 
he said. “ Please bear that in mind hereafter. Mr. 
Wilkstaver, you may give me the form of policy to 
be taken out by a Piccadilly cabman in accordance 
with the rigid rules of this branch of humor.” 

“He'd .ask for a hack-cident policy, sir,” replied 
Mr. Wilkstaver. 

“That is right,” said the professor, putting a fresh 
cupful of grounds in the coffee-machine. “ If you were 
the editor of Punch, Mr. Squiggs,” said the professor, 
reverting to his notes, ‘“ and a correspondent wrote to 
you to inquire the best way to open an egg, what 
would you reply?” 

“T should say that in our best circles it is done with 
a knife, sir, cutting it sharply across the upper ellip- 
tical end, but that some persons in the country prefer 
to get a mother hen and hatch-it,” replied Mr. Squiggs. 

The class was dismissed prematurely, for at that 
moment the professor fell off his chair in an attack 
of coma. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Miss AMARANTH MAGUIRE writes to ask, “ Have you 
ever built a house out of hollow tiles, and, if so, was 
it successful?” We regret to have to inform Miss 
Maguire that we have never had that joyous experience. 
We give all our old hats to an ex-coachman of ours 
who has gone into the undertaking business; but we 
should say on general principles that, judging from 
their behavior on windy days while we kept them in 
actual use, they would hardly make a permanently ac- 
ceptable house in gusty latitudes, 

“Can you help me decide a difficult matter?” writes 
a Constant Reader. “I made an agreement some time 
ago to give my next-door neighbor the first dozen eggs 
laid by my new hens, and he was to give me the first 
dozen bunches of asparagus from his garden; he claims 
the eggs under my agreement, and when I demand my 
asparagus he replies that it will be delivered as soon 
as it grows, only he hasn’t planted any. Of course 
I’ve got to give him the eggs, but can you suggest any 
way in which I can get even?” We can, dear Reader. 
Give him the eggs as you promised, but instead of 
sending them over in a basket wait until you see him 
starting for church next Sunday morning, and throw 
them to him. 

Mrs. Ethelinda J. writes that she has grown so 
stout that her four hobble-skirt gowns are practically 
useless, and she wonders if there is ariything that can 
be done with them. We submit that this is a question 
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“GEE! DrRE’Ss MAMIE, AN’ ME WIT’ ANUDDER WO- 
MAN! I SEE MY FINISH.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


“WON’T SOMEBODY 


for a modiste rather than an editor, but, to show the 
lady that we really desire to be helpful to all people, 
whatever their embarrassments, we suggest that she 
try sewing two of the hobble-skirts together into one 
pair of harem-skirts, and if this proves successful to 
do the same with the other two. There is no good rea- 
son why four hobbles shouldn’t make two good pairs 
of harems. 

“Is it really possible,” writes Annette Q. Z., “to 
raise poultry in a flat, and, if so, what is the easiest 
method?” We have never tried raising poultry in a 
flat ourselves, although we have been quite successful 
in breeding welsh-rabbits in a five-room apartment, 
using a one-horse-power chafing-dish as an incubator. 
As for the raising of poultry therein, we think it can 
be done if one does not live too high up, and the dumb- 
waiter in which you raise it is not exposed to the 
depredations of tenants occupying apartments on the 
lower floors. 


AT THE HUB 

BEACON STREETE had called upon the fair maiden 
of his dreams, and she had received him eagerly. 

“Oh, Becky dear,” she murmured, as he entered the 
room, “have ‘you seen papa?” 

“TI have endeavored to arrange an interview, Penel- 
ope,” he replied, wearily, “but I have found him in 
such an extraordinarily loquacious state of intellectual 
absorption in his own immediate enterprises that I 
have been unable to insert a monosyllable edgewise.” 

“Why don’t you try him with a few shorter words 
than usual, beloved?” whispered the fair one. 





. CERTIFICATE OF CHARACTER 

SurraBie for a bachelor who has been asked to pass 
a week as a guest of a married man with a family 
at the seashore. 

(Blank to be filled out and returned.) 

Does your constitution permit you to play bridge 
until midnight every night? 

Can you repair a motor-boat? 

Would you, in an emergency, be above taking the 
cook out rowing? 

Can you wait on table? 
to handling large crowds expeditiously? 
case of suppers at country club.) 

Have you any new and original remedies for mos- 
quito bites? 

Do children annoy you? 


If so, have you been used 
(This is in 
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PLEASE 





oe . . 
ag Weltem T New Bence 


SCRATCH MY NOSE?” 


Do you mind getting up at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing and going for a doctor? 

Can you put on a tire in less than twenty minutes? 

Can you furl a mainsail, and in general put a sail- 
boat in order for the night? 

Do you care much what you have to eat? 

Are you accustomed to a phonograph, a pianola, a 
banjo, twins, and a parrot? 

Can you fill in on a baseball nine? 





“So YOU ARE OFF FOR LONDON ?” 
“ YAAS, GOING OVAH TO TAKE IN THE CORONATION; 
[ AM AN ENGLISH SPARROW, Y’ KNOW!” 





AS TO MATS 


“ You never can tell from the welcome on the mat 
what kind of a reception you’ll get inside the door,” 
sighed Dusty Rhodes, as he sat by the roadside with 
his friend Weary Waggles. 

“That’s right, old pal,’ said Weary. ‘Them wel- 
come affairs ain’t no more reliable than diplomats, 
that never mean what they say.” 


A GREAT ROMANCER 
“WHat is Dobbleigh’s general reputation 
veracity, Bildad?” asked Hickenlooper. 
“Well, it’s this way,” said Bildad: “if Dobbleigh 
could write the way he talks he’d have Sir Walter 
Scott and Alexander Dumas lashed to the mast.” 
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ON THE. AERIAL HIGHWAY 
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ANMCEFS 


By H. B. Marriott Watson 


[yJT is a question whether the English 
have ever had any manners of their 
own. At one time during two cen- 
% turies they derived a code from the 
courts of Le Roi Soleil and his suc- 
cessors, and no doubt that fashion 
was long a-dying. But it hardly 
seems possible to find vestiges of 
manners in the vast bulk of English 
Perhaps this is because of a certain direct- 
The 





literature. 
ness and bluntness in the national character. 
cause may even be climatic, since in America, among 
kindred people, there is quite an elaborate code estab- 
The whole problem of manners is puzzling. 
So often it is merely manner that we mean when we 


lished. 


use the plural. There has always been in every nation 
an amount of ceremony, a service of civil conventions 
in which exchanges between man and man or man and 
woman were made. So far as one’s knowledge and 
memory run, the polite formulxw which comprise eti- 
quette have been quite as imperative among barba- 
rians as among civilized races. Indeed, a greater 
ceremoniousness would appear :to surround the bar- 
parian’s social rites. This suggests a disturbing 
thought. Is it in advancing civilization, then, that 
manners drop from us like superfluous and encumber- 
ing trappings? Elaborate manners are unquestion- 
ably out of date in occidental life. No longer do we 
scrape and bow to give priority to some one else. 
Toujours la politesse has lost much of its significance 
and force. So far as England is concerned, the code of 
etiquette has suffered a severe change; it has been 
rudely revised, and nowadays it would seem to be 
hardly necessary to publish books on the subject 
which our grandmothers loved so dearly. Perhaps a 
modern young lady could more profitably devote her 
time to learning the elements of bridge or golf or the 
rudiments of stock-exchange speculations than waste 
it on books of conduct. 

From the habits of Victorian days to our own is a 
far ery. English manners, which is to say the whole 
system of social conduct, have undergone development. 
Our grandfathers and grandmothers would not know 
us; [ am also inclined to think they would not own us. 
Prim and mum sat the daughters of the house in those 


far-off days with embroideries and samplers. - They 
spoke only when they were required to answer. They 


played the piano, alas, compulsorily; and they wept 
copiously on sentimental oceasions. It is true that a 
recent book written by an old lady who was a famous 
figure in those days rather gave one to think about 
the early Victorians, and to revise one’s opinion, 80 
lurid a light did she shed upon some of their actions. 


Was the early Victorian, then, nothing but a whited 
humbug? Anyway she was just as human as her 
granddaughter, and she had manners over her morals 
as fine as her silk gowns. I remember the time my- 
self when it was considered improper for a woman to 
ride in a hansom-cab, and in earlier days, if’ she went 
anywhere unaccompanied, it was an offense. Nowa- 
days she can attend matinées by herself, and lunch 
and dine with men in no wise related to her, without 
any one caring two pins about it. 

This freedom has, of course, its hazards, but it is 
unmistakably a step in the right direction. Of neces- 
sity it should leave its mark on the social etiquette, 
and it does. One looks for the strictest observations 
of etiquette in the relations of the sexes, for it is there 
where the defenses are most requisite, and where 
ambuscades are of most use. Our grandmothers, as I 
say, would be shocked to see what breaches have been 
made in these necessary fortifications between the 
sexes. The greater liberty of women has mainly led 
to it, but also, I think, the growth of sports and 
games, and the enlargement of girls within them, 
have materially assisted. Where deference was once 
paid, and courteous behavior enjoined, now one hears 
and sees other words and deeds. “ Muff!” cries the 
young man as the girl in front of him misses the 
hockey ball. ‘ You ass!” she elegantly retorts. But 
the matter of modern language requires an article to 
itself. Once upon a time young manhood stood bare- 
headed in the rain or bowed to the waist when it en- 
countered young womanhood; now a nod is as good 
as a wink, or a mere perfunctory clutch at the hat. 
It is all a matter of convention, of course, but do you 
like it? Even in my younger days the degeneration, 
if it be so esteemed, had begun. I remember a story of 
the Anglomaniacs who even then ruled Parisian so- 
ciety. The jeunesse dorée were wont on being intro- 
duced to give an indifferent jerk at the stranger and 
turn abruptly on their heels. This was manner 
a VAnglais, if you please, and as popular as “ five- 
ocloquer.” English manners appear to strangers very 
shocking, and I must say there is some excuse for the 
criticism. 

It was Mr. Smalley, a famous and sincere admirer 
of England, who was once constrained to come to her 
defense against the strictures of his countrymen. He 
had to exercise the office of interpreter, and to explain 
that you had practically to invite yourself to English 
country-houses, and ought not to expect your host to 
pay you any attention. If you are prepared for Eng- 
lish society on those terms you can always have it. 
The trouble is that all people are not so prepared. The 
etiquette of modern times requires a host to give his 





guests such freedom that it looks mightily like neglect. 
The ideal apparently is to use your host’s house as a 
hotel, though I once heard an English hostess bitterly 
complain of a young American of literary distinction, 
that he came and went like a hotel visitor. 

On the whole, however, it is impossible to deny 
better manners to the American. He is a trifle more 
formal, and ever so much more friendly than his 
British compeer. We are not concerned here with sin- 
cerity. Yet, paradoxically, it may be said that the 
looser etiquette of English society is largely due to the 
American influence exereised under the late king; and 
there is some truth in this. The fact is that there are 
many confluent sources. 

The etiquette of the sexes is certainly looser in 
America, and there is a large and liberal freedom 
which is all to the advantage of woman. Once upon 
a time in England no young girl would have dared to 
accept as much as a packet of chocolates or a posy 
from a-young man. Now he may send her a confee- 
tioner’s or a ilorist’s ship, his motor-car, and his box 
at the opera. So much have we taken from America. 
Nevertheless, as I have pointed out, the privileges of 
liberty carry their risks. The increased liberty of the 
one sex reacts upon the other, and helps to make 
breaches in the ramparts. 

The loss of etiquette is observable throughout the 


whole field of human relationship. The manners of 
man toward their womankind have lost, in England 
at any rate, their nicety. The relation between father 
and sons has materially altered. Once the mode of 
address was respectfully “Sir”; later it became 
affectionately ‘“ Father”; and now I fear it is indul- 
gently “Governor.” Socially there is very little eti- 
quette now. A _ hostess at “at-homes” never intro- 
duces, and nervous guests must be proportionately 


embarrassed. No one shakes hands or bows; we nod. 

The scene at a country house is a welter of anarchi- 
eal hospitality. Guests come and go unbidden, and 
hosts complain of their ineivility. The ideal freedom 
of a breakfast table was to make it “ Liberty Hall,” 
but “license they mean when they ery liberty.” For 
informality on such occasions there is much to be said, 
as it leaves elbow-room for every one. But I don’t 
know that one doesn’t miss the old-fashioned deliberate 
courtesy of the times when host and hostess had a 
personal relation to their guests, and waited on them 
with scrupulous attention. English manners, it would 
appear, like the English language, are being imposed 
upon the world. Yet one doubts. Are we sacrificing 
too much for too little? In any case one has to go 
elsewhere for manners at all. The last ditch in which 
they will die will be America. 
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By Franklin Escher 





A SIX-HUNDRED-MILLION-DOLLAR MORTGAGE 
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RUNAHE biggest mortgage ever drawn 
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GS was recorded the other day when 
mr an issue of $600,000,000 of first- 
‘ mortgage bonds was authorized by 
fj the Great Northern. It had been 
& known all along that Mr. Hill in- 
tended to put things in shape by 
means of a comprehensive financing 
scheme, but that the plan would 
prove quite so comprehensive had hardly been ex- 
pected. Wall Street has seen some wholesale finan- 
cing during the past few years and was fully alive to 
the fact that when the “ Empire Builder” came out 
with his plan it would be on no picayune basis, but 
a six-hundred-million-dollar mortgage is something 
hrand new even in a place where the millions change 
hands as they do in Wall Street. Nothing quite like 
it has been seen before, and the entire financial world 
has been set speculating on what it means and what 
nay be expected to come of it. 

Ten years ago, when the smoke of battle drifted 
away from the scene of the memorable fray over the 
ownership of Northern Pacific, James J. Hill emerged 
in full control of that property as well as of the 
Great Northern, both of them through lines from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis to the Pacific coast. About 
that time these two roads acquired joint control of 
the Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy, a magnificent 
property grape-vining .the Middle West and giving 
them the much-needed entrance to Chicago. The 
terms on which Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
secured control of the Burlington was the offer of 
$200 in bonds, issued jointly by them, for each $100 
share of stock. Of this tempting offer practically all 
the owners of Burlington shares availed themselves. 
The stock so secured was put with a trust company,— 
Northern Pacifie-Great Northern four-per-cent. bonds 
to the extent of $215,000,000 being issued against it. 
The shares thus trusteed paid eight per cent. in divi- 
dends into the treasury of the joint owners—just 
encugh to pay the four-per-cent. interest on the 
double - amount bonds which had been issued to get 
hold of the stock. 

This is the existing order of things—Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern in joint control of Burling- 
ton, which furnishes both of them with an entrance 
into Chicago. For ten years that has been the ar- 
rangement and it has worked admirably. The “ Hill 
Kimpire,” like ancient Gaul, is divided in partes tres, 
and each of the three roads has had its own part to 
play in the making up of a great system. To the 
north, Great Northern parallels the Canadian border 
almost from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, its many 
branches up into the Dominion tapping what is one 
of the most productive agricultural sections in the 
world. South of that, Northern Pacific furnishes a 
second transcontinental, its main line running through 
the heart of the great Montana mining section. Stiil 
farther south and rather more to the East, the Bur- 
lington’s network of lines gather up the traffic of one 
of the most fertile sections of the country; besides 
that, complementing Great Northern’s and Northern 
lacifie’s through-lines by giving them a_ splendid 
entrance into Chicago. 

Over this arrangement James J. Hill has been the 
presiding genius. Possessed of almost absolute power 
in Great Northern affairs and enjoying full “ con- 
trol’ of Northern Pacific, he has held the system to- 
gether, operating its three parts almost as though 
they were divisions of the same road. But because an 
arrangement works well even for as long a time as 
ten years, it is by no means said that it will go on 
working well indefinitely. Times change, new con- 
ditions develop, new forces come into operation. What 
Was an eminently satisfactory arrangement ten years 
ago when Mr. Hill was sixty-five years old is no 
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longer so satisfactory now that he is approaching the 
age at which most men are content to turn the reins 
of management over to somebody else. What was re- 
garded by Northern Pacific’s stockholders as an en- 
tirely satisfactory- division of traffic before the St. 
Paul built a competitive line to the coast is, per- 
haps, no longer regarded as being in the road’s best 
interests. Time and again Mr. Hill has announced 
his intention of retiring from active charge of affairs 
—Great Northern is his especial property, which it is 
only natural that he should want to see placed in an 
impregnable position before he steps down—small 
wonder, then, that the other interests in Northern 
Pacific should be figuring that Great Northern, per- 
haps, is being given more than its share under the 
present arrangement, and that it might be just as 
well to part company. 

And here, indeed, appears to lie the true reason for 
the. great financing scheme which has just been an- 
nounced. Great Northern and Northern  Pacifie 
jointly own the Burlington and the partnership has 
been a most beneficial thing for every one concerned. 
But the time has come, or at any rate is not far 
distant, when a change has got to be made and one 
partner has got to buy out the other. Great Northern, 
for a dozen different reasons, is the logical partner 
to do the buying. And so it is by the Great Northern 
that the financing has been arranged, and an amount 
of bonds authorized sufficient not only to buy out its 
partner’s interest in the Burlington, but to provide for 
all its other financial needs for many years to come. 

Now as to the buying out of Northern Pacific’s 
share in the Burlington, there is only one way in 
which that can be done. The actual shares, as has 
been said, have been trusteed, and bonds which are 
a joint obligation of Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern issued against them. These bonds, while 
they do not mature till 1921, can at any time be 
“called ” for payment, at a price of 105. Were the 
two partner roads to come to an agreement by which 
one of them should “ call” these bonds and pay them 
off, the road paying off the bonds would of course 
come into possession of the Burlington stock on which 
the bonds are based. If Great Northern, in other 
words, goes ahead and pays off the whole $215,000,000 
of bonds which it and the Northern Pacific jointly 
issued ten years ago, it will be into the Great North- 
ern’s hands that the Burlington stock will fall. 

To pay off these bonds even at the high price of 
105 and thereby come into undivided possession of the 
valuable Burlington would, of course, suit the Hill 
interests perfectly, but before the Northern Pacific 
allows anything like that, it will want to be well 
paid for its equity in the surplus earnings of the 
Burlington which have accumulated during the past 
ten years. During all that time the trusteed Burling- 
ton stock has .been paying its joint owners eight per 
cent. in dividends, but eight per cent. doesn’t begin 
to measure “what the Burlington has been actually 
carning. Maryellous progress has been made since 
the road went“under the joint ownership of Northern 
,acific and Great Northern back in 1901. Gross 
earnings since then have jumped from $50,051,000 to 
$87,069,000, with no increase in its share capital at 
all, and only a moderate increase in its bonded debt. 
Earnings have been “ plowed back” into the prop- 
erty on a tremendous scale, one authority computing 
the amount spent on maintenance in excess of what 
was necessary (judged by the standards of its neigh- 
bors) at nearly $63,000,000 for the ten years. And, 
most important of all, the actual surplus above divi- 
dends earned between 1901 and 1910 amounts to the 
snug little sum of $35,593,000. On June 30, 1901, 
Burlington had a profit-and-loss surplus of $9,159,- 
000; the last annual report showed a profit-and-loss 
surplus of $84,000,000. 


A rich prize for the Great Northern, and well \ orth 
paying for, would be the Burlington, with all this 
great accumulation of cash in its treasury, hii of 
even greater importance would be the strategie aivan- 
tages attaching to undivided control. In the jirst 
place, ownership of the Burlington would perma- 
nently assure the Great Northern an entrance into 
Chicago. In the second place, Burlington has a s \ort- 
cut line from central Montana down to St. Louis and 
Kansas City, which would mean everything to (reat 
Northern with regard to freight destined for the 
lower Mississippi Valley. And lastly, with the owner, 
ship of the Burlington goes the ownership o/! the 
Colorado and Southern, a north-and-south line gviting 
down to the Gulf of Mexico, and which would prove 
invaluable to the Great Northern. 

With such advantages attaching to ownership of the 
Burlington, Northern Pacific, it is plain enough, 1s 
not going to sell out its half interest except at a good 
stiff price. What is Northern Pacifie’s equity worth? 
-—that is a question which has been asked again and 
again of late. Exact reckoning is not possible, but 
reliable estimate seems to agree that it is somewhere 
between forty and sixty million dollars. Taking the 
middle figure, that means $20 on each share of North- 
ern Pacific’s $248,000,000 of stock outstanding. 
Should the deal go through, therefore, and Northern 
Pacific sell out its interest in the Burlington at any 
such price, Northern Pacific stockholders might reason. 
ably expect a substantial extra dividend. Thi ten- 
point jump in the stock on the announcement of (ireat 
Northern’s financing plan seems to indicate that there 
is something like that in the wind. 

Aside from the cash payment which Northern Pa- 
cific would demand for its share in the Burlington, it 
would, of course, relinquish its interest in that prop- 
erty only upon receipt of such trackage rights as 
would insure it a permanent entrance to Chicago. 
Burlington at present takes Northern Pacific as well 
as Great Northern into the Western metropolis, and no 
amount of cash would compensate Northern Pacific 
for its loss of control of Burlington, unless provision 
were made for a permanent Chicago connection. An 
arrangement giving Northern Pacific full trackage 
rights over Burlington’s Chicago line is bound to be 
an integral part of any deal which is made. 

Is there any chance of the deal’s going through? 
Mr. Hill has characterized the story of Great North- 
ern’s merger with the Burlington as “rubbish,” but 
Wall Street refuses to look at it that way. The whole 
thing is too logical, the circumstantial evidence too 
strong. What else than the eventual retirement of 
the big onstanding amount of joint bonds, it is 
asked, can be the purpose of this huge authorization? 
If it was Mr. Hill’s intention to let the joint bonds 
run along till 1921, when they mature, why is pro- 
vision made so far ahead? Great Northern’s whole 
funded debt (outside of its obligation in these “ joint 
fours”) amounts to only a little over a hundred 
million dollars. Unless it is Mr. Hill’s intention to 
retire the joint fours, and at no very distant date, why 
was this authorization made so enormously large? 
Under the terms of the mortgage the total amount 
that can be issued in any one year for construction 
of new lines, terminals, ete., is limited to $3,000,000— 
ebviously it is net for the purpose of carrying on the 
mythical “fight for control of the Northwest” that 
the $600,000,000 bond issue was authorized. To find 
the real reason for that authorization it is necessary 
to look no‘ farther than at the material benefits which 
would accrue to the Great Northern were it to buy 
out its partner and take over control of the Burling- 
ton. Just how soon the deal will be consummated it 
is impossible to say, but if the joint fours are allowed 
to run any nearer their maturity than the middle of 
next year Wall Street will be greatly surprised. 
































THE LARGEST WAR-SHIP OF THE AIR 


ENGLAND'S FIRST NAVAL DIRIGIBLE, BUILT AT A COST OF $200,000 AND LAUNCHED AT BARROW IN FURNESS RECENTLY. SHE IS 512 FEET IN LENGTH AND HAS 
» A GAS CAPACITY OF 700,000 CUBIC FEET, WITH A LIFTING POWER OF TWENTY-ONE TONS. THE VESSEL IS OF 
ALUMINUM ALLOY, AND CONTAINS SEVENTEEN SEPARATE GAS-CHAMBERS 
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THE RIGID TYPE, CONSISTING OF A SILK-COVERED 
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Accidental Inventions 


THe bayonet is said to have derived its 
from the fact that it was first made 


ame “ | dichagaet 
i: Bayonne, and its origin illustrates the 
proverb. “Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention.” > 


A Basque regiment was hard pressed by 

the encmy on a mountain ridge near Bay- 
one, One of the soldiers suggested that, 
as their ammunition was exhausted, they 
should fix their long knives into the bar- 
rels of their muskets. The suggestion was 
acted upon. The first bayenet charge was 
made, 2nd the victory of the Basques led 
to the manufacture of the weapon at 
Bayonne. and its adoption into the armies 
of Europe. 
* ot infrequently an invention has been 
suggested by some trivial event which 
yould have passed unnoticed had not a 
man with eyes and brains seen it. 

Argand, a poor Swiss, invented a lamp 
with a wick fitted into a hollow cylinder 
up which a eurrent of air was allowed to 
pass, thus giving a supply of oxygen to 
the interior as well as to the exterior. of 
the circular frame. 

At first Argand used the lamp without 
any chimney. One day he was busy in 
his workroom and sitting before the 
burning Jamp. His little brother was 
amusing himself by placing a bottomless 
oil-flask over different articles. Present- 
ly he placed it upon the flame of the lamp, 
which instantly shot up the long, circular 
neck of the flask with increased brilliancy. 
It did more, for it flashed into Argand’s 
mind the idea. of the lamp chimney, by 
which his invention was perfected. 

One day the children of a Dutch spec- 
tacleemaker were playing with some of 
their father’s glasses before the door of 
his shop. Setting two of the largest 
glasses together, they peeped through 
them, and were surprised to see the 
weather-cock of the opposite church 
brought close to their eyes. They called 
their father to see the strange sight. He 
looked through the glasses,.and what he 
saw suggested to him the possibility of 
constructing a curious toy. 

Galileo, hearing of the toy which made 
distant things appear close at hand, saw 
at once what a valuable help it would be 
in studying the heavens. He set to work, 
and soon made the telescope. 

An accident helped Senefelder to invent 
lithography. He was a sort of Jack-of-all 
trades, a writer of verses and comedies, 
an actor, a fiddler, a painter, an engrav- 
er, and a printer. 

He worked at etching on copper, but 
the coppersmith refused to let him have 
any more plates unless he paid cash for 
thm. He then tried to utilize the old 
plates by rubbing off the etchings with a 
soft limestone. 

At last the copper became useless 
through many rubbings, and he tried etch- 
ing on the stone, a plan that did not work 
very well. One day, while he was _ pol- 
ishing off a stone which he intended to 
etch, his mother asked him to write out a 
list of the linen which the laundress was 
waiting to carry off. Not finding a slip 
of paper or a drop of ink, Senefelder wrote 
the list on the stone with printing-ink 
prepared from wax, soap, and lamp-black, 
intending to copy it at his leisure. 

A few days later, when he was about 
to wipe the writing from the stone, he 
thought he would learn what would be the 
effect of writing with the prepared ink on 
the stone, if it should be bitten in with 
aquafortis, He bit away to about the 
hundredth part of an inch, charged the 
lines with the ink, took several impres- 
sions of the writing, and discovered that 
he had invented the art of lithography. 





The Growth of a Fleet 


_ Tur United States has been construct- 
ing war vessels with increased rapidity 
within the past several years. This in- 
crease in quickness of construction is due 
ina great measure to a close study of 
government work on the part of con- 
tractors, and to a more complete prepa- 
ration of plans by the government naval 
architects. And to-day the rapidity of 
Warship construction in the United States 
compares favorably with the rate of such 
construction in those foreign countries 
which have established a reputation for 
quick building of vessels. 

The Atlantic Fleet is to be reorganized 
on July Ist, and when this takes place 
the fleet will consist of 21 battleships and 
4 armored cruisers, to say nothing of 
collicrs and various other auxiliaries. The 
United States will then have the most pow- 
erful aggregation of warships-it has ever 
assembled under one command. Rear-Ad- 
mira! Hugo Osterhaus will become com- 
Man‘cr-in-chief, with the Connecticut as 
his flagship. The 25 war vessels of the 
fleet will have an aggregate full-load 
displacement of 427,672 tons. The 
heaviest vessels will be the Florida and 
Utah. each displacing at full load 23,033 
tons. the next heaviest the Delaware and 





North Dakota, with a full-load displace- 
ment of 23,060 tons, and the lightest the 
Ohio, Maine, and Missouri, each with a 
full - load displacement of 13,500 tons. 
The total number of guns of large caliber— 
10-inch, 12-inch, and 13-inch—in the . fleet, 
will be 132, besides 5-inch, 6-inch, 7-inch, 
and 8-inch guns to the number of 404, and 
the thousands of smaller guns and field- 
pieces. 

The estimated total cost of this fleet is 
$181,250,000. Of all of the vessels of the 
fleet the Florida will have cost the most, 
something like $10,000,000 having been re- 
quired to make her complete and in fight- 
ing trim. The Missouri is the least expen- 
sive of the aggregation of the war vessels, 
costing only $5,258,000. There will be re- 
quired to command the new fleet 1,088 
officers and 21,451 enlisted men. The mas- 
sive Florida and Utah will each require 
60 officers and 954 men, while the 13,500- 
ton Maine needs only 40 officers and 667 
men. 

So fast is the American navy growing, 
that a further reorganization has already 
been planned for April 1, 1912, when the 
Wyoming and Arkansas (now building), 
of 27,000 tons each, will be added to the 
fleet. The Wyoming will then become 
the flagship, and by relegation of some 
of the older vessels to the second line, the 
total full-load displacement or weight of 
the fleet will amount to 458,752 tons. 
There will be 148 10- and 12-inch guns, the 
four armored cruisers each having 4 10- 
inch guns and the other vessels 12-inch, 
and 418 guns of from 5-to 8-inch caliber. 

It is estimated that the fleet will cost by 
that time $191,881,841, and it will re- 
quire 1,176 officers and 22,162 men to 
make up the complement. The highest- 
priced ships will then be the Wyoming and 
Arkansas, each of which will have cost 
over $12,000,000. The crew of each of 
these vessels will consist of 85 officers and 
1,030 enlisted men. So our navy grows. 





‘Wedding-rings 


AT what period rings were first used in 
the marriage ceremony it is impossible to 
say. Their use has been traced back to 
the early Hebrews, who probably borrowed 
the custom from the Egyptians, a circle, 
in the language of the hieroglyphics, 
being a symbol of eternity. 

Both Greeks and Romans used wedding- 
rings, placing them upon the forefinger. 
During certain periods of the Middle Ages 
custom demanded that the ring should cost 
as much as the bridegroom could afford 
to pay, and cases are of record in Ger- 
many and France of fashionable: grooms 
who made large expenditures in this direc- 
tion. The inevitable reaction came, how- 
ever, and made the prescribed symbol a 
plain gold circlet. 

The materials of which wedding - rings 
have been made are as different as the 
nations using them. Rings of bone and 
hard wood have been found in Swiss lakes, 
and others, of ivory, copper, brass, lead, 
tin, iron, silver, and golf, come to muse- 
ums from various parts gf the earth. 

In the fourteenth century a custom pre- 
vailed in Italy of adorning the ring with 
a precious stone belonging to the month in 
which the bride was born. The fancy 
spread to France, and French bridegrooms 
would sometimes endeavor to multiply 
their chances of obtaining the good luck 
by presenting their brides with twelve 
rings, one for each month. Indeed, the 
use of several rings in the marriage cere- 
mony is not at all uncommon. ._When Mary 
Stuart was married to Darnley, four were 
placed upon her hand. The Greek Church 
uses two rings, one of silver and one of 
gold, and some districts of Spain and Por- 
tugal prescribe three. 

Fashion has, of course, determined the 
finger on which the ring is to be worn, 
and so much has it varied that the symbol 
has traveled from the thumb to the 
fourth finger. 

An English work on etiquette, published 
in 17382, says that it is the bride’s privi- 
lege to choose the finger for her ring. It 
further states that some prefer the thumb, 
because it is the strongest member of the 
hand; others the index finger, because at 
its base lies the “ Mount of Jupiter,” in- 
dicating noble aspirations; others the 
middle finger, because it is the longest; 
and still others choose the fourth, because 
a “vein proceeds from it to the heart.” 

The left hand receives, the wedding-ring 
because it is the emblem ‘of submission, as 
the right is of authority, the position of 
the symbol ‘on the left hand of the bride 
thus indicating subjection to her husband. 
At least these were the notions entertained 
in this regard before the advent of the 
modern woman. 





No Perfect Steel Ball 


One of the needs of the day is a per- 
fectly spherical steel ball, and yet it has 
never been made even in the laboratory, 
much less in the shop for commercial uses. 
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When we consider the importance of ball 
bearings for automobiles, motor-cycles, 
and other machinery, the imperfections 
in steel balls must appeal to all as of the 
greatest moment. Of course, we make 
pretty good steel balls, which could not 
have been manufactured a few years ago. 
So far as the eye can discern they are per- 
fectly spherical, too, and ordinary measur- 
ing instruments will not be able to de- 
tect any- difference in them—but, never- 
theless, they are not perfectly spherical. 

A steel ball for automobile bearings 
must be perfeet within 0.0001 inch, and 
they are made even more perfect than this, 
but’ mathematical perfection in this re- 
spect seems to be almost as illusive as 


squaring the circle or discovering the per- 


petual-motion machine. 

When the steel ball was first used in 
the bearings of bicycles it was a very im- 
perfect sphere. It was not called upon to 
bear any great load, and the velocity was 
not great. At the best the load on it was 
not more than 200 pounds, and at the rate 
of 60 miles an hour the revolutions were 
not more than 720 per minute. Compare 
that with the load and velocity of the mod- 
ern ball bearings of automobiles. Fre- 
quently the load approximates a thousand 
pounds, and the velocity is anywhere from 
800 to 1,200 evolutions. The small steel 
balls must take the maximum load of the 
car and pass it on to others without bind- 
ing or catching. A slight imperfection in 
any one ball would cause trouble. In 
fact, it is impossible to use balls with any 
appreciable variation in size from one 
another, and the more nearly round they 
are the better the results. 

Steel balls are not only made more per- 
fect in shape than ever before, but they are 
harder and tougher. As there.is a tenden- 
cy to flake, only special steels can be used 
in their manufacture, and these tough, 
hard steels are all the more difficult to 
work with to secure perfect roundness. 
The chrome steel of which most balls for 
bearings are made is one of the most diffi- 
cult of steels to cut or shape, and the 
work of handling it has developed special 
tools and machines made of even harder 
material. 

While we have not yet made the per- 
fectly spherical steel ball, and, perhaps, 
may never succeed, the point of perfec- 
tion reached is little short of wonderful. 
The approximately perfect steel ball is a 
matter of vital importance wherever ma- 
chines and machinery are made and used. 
The application of the ball-bearing system 
is extending to new lines of industrial 
use each year, and builders of all kinds of 
apparatus are taking advantage of the 
perfection reached by the manufacturers 
of these little spheres of tough steel. 





The Coldest Place on Earth 


Wuart is said to be the coldest place 
on the globe is the region of Verkholensk, 
Siberia. Here is a convict station, but 
during most of the year no guards are 
needed to keep the prisoners from running 
away, for in the more severe portions of 
the winter no living creature can remain 
in the open, and during the three most se- 
vere months, when the temperature some- 
times falls to 85 degrees below zero, no 
one dares to venture out for more than a 
few moments at a time. 

Ordinary steel tools will snap like glass, 
and unseasoned wood becomes almost as 
hard as steel. When one breathes a pow- 
der like the very finest snow falls at one’s 
feet. It is said that there are less forms 
of. insect life here than elsewhere in the 
world, and some of those found are not 
found elsewhere, seemingly having been 
created especially to inhabit such a frigid 
region. 

Some of the signal-service officials de- 
clare that most of the severe cold waves 
that sweep across the North - American 
continent have their origin in Verkhol- 
ensk. The wind blows a perfect gale al- 
most all the time, and that discomfort, 
added to the low temperature, would cer- 
tainly make this a very unpleasant place 
in which to spend the winter. 





Facts About Glass 


THE manufacture of glass antedates au- 
thentic history. It is only about seventy- 
five years, however, since its true char- 
acter was ascertained. It is now general- 
ly conceeded to be a salt—a chemical 
compound resulting from the union of 
an acid with a base. The acid is silica, 
the same that is found in quartz, or the 
quartz particles of sand. Hence the use 
of sand in its manufacture. 

The base may-be potash (or soda), to- 
gether with alumina and lime; or lead 
may take the place of lime. Lime makes 
a hard glass, and one less susceptible to 
acids, and suited to windows and chemical 
purposes; lead a ‘softer, more fusible and 
more lustrous article, suitable for optical 
instruments. 

All acids act to some extent on glass, 
especially if the latter has an excess of 












alkali in it. Even wine may corrode the 
bottles wherein it is contained. The moist- 
ure of the air often dissolves out the 
alkali, causing the rainbow - like colors 
(iridescence) of some window-panes. 

In 1818 a German professor stumbled 
upon the discovery of soluble glass, which 
he made from silica with soda and potash 
combined. This is now extensively used 
for rendering woodwork incombustible, and 
marble and plaster secure against at- 
mospheric agents; as a vehicle for mineral 
colors; in a kind of fresco painting to be 
exposed to the weather; in the manufac- 
ture of artificial stone; and in the compo 
sition of fire-proof cements for stoves, ete. 

About thirty years ago it was discov- 
ered that glass might be rendered exceed- 
ingly hard by dipping it in oil when at a 
certain degree of temperature. The parti- 
cles, however, seem to be put in a state 
of high tension, and.the whole may sudden- 
ly fly into a thousand pieces. 





Formosa’s Camphor Forests 


Tur camphor forests of the world are 
located in the islands of Formosa, in the 
highlands and mountainous sections. In 
a dozen different sections of the island 
where the camphor forests are particularly 
valuable the cutting and transporting of 
the logs into the civilized sections is at- 
tended with great risk of life to the labor- 
ers, who are Chinese and Japanese, for 


“these sections are inhabited by head-hunt- 


ing savages, whom the Dutch, Chinese, and 
Japanese have from time to time tried 
to subdue, with varying success. 

The Japanese and Chinese coolies em- 
ployed in bringing the camphor-tree logs 
out of the forests are not infrequently at- 
tacked by bands of these savages, ani 
sometimes the whole gang of workmen is 
annihilated before the lust for human 
heads is satisfied. In order to protect in 
a measure the laborers of the industry, 
as well as those engaged in cutting valu- 
able hardwoods of the Formosa forests, 
the Japanese are compelled to maintain 
an elaborate military and police system 
in the head-hunters’ territory. Fully four- 
fifths of the world’s camphor supply comes 
from Formosa. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 25 centsa box. o*« 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMES A TIME 


When Coffee Shows What It Has Been 
Doing. 





“Of late years coffee has disagreed with 
me,” writes a matron from Rome, N. Y. 

“Its lightest punishment being to make 
me ‘logy’ and dizzy, and it seemed to 
thicken up my blood. 

“The heaviest was when it upset my 
stomach completely, destroying my appe- 
tite and making me nervous and irritable, 
and sent me to my bed. After one of these 
attacks, in which I nearly lost my life, I con- 
cluded to quit the coffee and try Postum. 

“Tt went right to the spot! I found it 
not only a most palatable and refreshing 
beverage, but a food as well. 

“All my ailments, the ‘loginess’ and 
dizziness, the unsatisfactory condition of 
my blood, my nervousness and irritability 
disappeared in short order and my sorely 
afflicted stomach began quickly to recover. 
I began to rebuild and have steadily con- 
tinued until now. Have a good appetite 
and am rejoicing in sound health which | 
owe to the use of Postum.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 





FOR AUTOMOBILES 


Lubricates ;_ Burns Cleanly. 
| Writefor Booklet. ‘*The Common 


Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” 


HAYVOLINE OIL CO. 
Main Office, 129 William Street, 
New York City. 
Western Office 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BONDS ?22 
Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


- Soa class we offer. Insteadofthe 2% the 
‘ostal Banks pay these 1 3 

Yo% 1, 424% 

——— ee 


Bonds will yield from 
Write for FREE Circular. 
New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. N-1 Columbus, O. 











































































































































They must each weigh at least eighty pounds 
and stand four teet eight inches in height 


ZAELOMETHING like 35,000 boys and 

ws? girls, between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen years, who were released 
* from the control of their teachers 
when the public schools of New 
York City closed for the summer in 
He) ' my the latter part of to are “ look- 

iPS 3 x» ing for jobs.” Perhaps seventy per 
PA. EP °% cent. of these children are of Ses. 
sian and Italian parentage, although the two nationali- 
ties form only three-eighths of the population, these 
latest comers to our shores being the least well-to-do 


applicants must also be prepared to write a simple 
sentence in English in the presence of the inspectors, 
and they must each weigh at least eighty pounds and 
stand four feet eight inches in height, and be in good 
physical health. 

The children applying for employment certificates 
are passed upon in these preliminaries at the bureaus 
of the Health Department in the various boroughs, 
the inspectors in the main building of the department, 
at Sixth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, in Manhattan, 
examining more than 25,000 boys and girls this sum- 
mer. Always interesting, and frequently amusing or 
pathetic, are the daily scenes enacted in the examina- 
tion-room. Nearly all the applicants are of foreign 
parentage, most of them of foreign birth; and, as it is 
necessary for one of the parents or the guardian of 
each child to sign the application papers, there would 
be as many adults as children present, were it not for 
the fact that in many instances the mother is obliged 
to bring others of her offspring too small to be left at 
home alone, as well as the boy or girl who is big 
enough to help support the family. It is generally the 
mother who comes with the applicant for “ working 
papers,” since the father in the majority of cases may 
not afford the time from his work. A not infrequent 
spectacle in the examination-room is that of a bright- 
faced but embarrasssd boy or girl, generally of Rus- 
sian or Italian antecedents, before the inspectors, an- 
swering the necessary questions, while the applicant’s 
mother looks on placidly and proudly, an infant suck- 
ing at her breast and two or three others clinging 
to her skirts, 

It is the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the Health De- 
partment that conducts the examination of the appli- 
ants for employment certificates, its personnel in 
Manhattan consisting of half a dozen clerks under the 
direction of two physicians, co-operating with whom 

















Always interesting, and frequently amusing or pathetic, 


among alien residents, and hence the necessity arising 
for the youngsters to contribute to the family sup- 
port. That but a comparatively small number of these 
boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen will be 
able to find employment, and that no children younger 
than fourteen are permitted to do remunerative labor 
in the State, is due largely to the efforts of the New 
York Child Labor Committee; and while the condi- 
tions thus created may work hardship in individual 
instances, the ultimate result is one that will be felt 
for good in our future citizenship. 

Even the boy or girl who has reached the age of 
fourteen will not be able to get the document officially 
termed an employment certificate, but known to the 
youngsters themselves as “ working papers,” without 
which he or she may not legally obtain employment, 
unless able to meet certain mental and physical re- 
quirements. In applying for a certificate the child 
must first present a school record, signed by the prin- 
cipal, certifying to 130 days of attendance during the 
twelve months next preceding the fourteenth birthday, 
or during the twelve months next preceding the date 
of application, and to having had instruction in cer- 
tain studies. including the fundamental operations of 
fractions, which means that he or she has finished at 
least what is known as the 5A grade. The youthful 


are the daily scenes enacted in the examination-room 


is a representative of the New York Child La- 
ber Committee. The first question that is asked 
the applicant is with regard to age, of which proof 
must be given, or else a physical examination made, 
which latter may only be effected ninety days after 
application, postponement being found necessary be- 
cause many of the parents of foreign-born children 
would not otherwise take the trouble to obtain docu- 
mentary evidence. The law requires, on the point of 
age, first a birth certificate, and, that failing, a bap- 
tismal record, communion or confirmation papers, pass- 
ports, or hospital records. In one instance, where no 
other proof of a child’s age could be adduced, a cup on 
which the date was inscribed, that had been presented 
to it on its fifth birthday, was satisfactory. In an- 
other case the parents, who had no birth certificate, 
presented as evidence of a child’s age a newspaper in 
which its birth was announced. Birth, baptismal, and 
other records failing, even steamship lists may be 
brought into service, and in this event poetic justice 
is sometimes meted out to parents who have under- 
stated a child’s age to avoid paying full fare. 

The ignorance of the majority of the parents of the 
children applying for employment certificates makes 
successive visits to the examination-rooms necessary 
before the proper evidence of age is forthcoming, and 
24 
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By Frank Marshall White 


in many cases serious loss of time and wages resiijts, 
National customs frequently come in to hinder and 
cause trouble. The midwives patronized by the last 
Side Hebrews are notoriously careless in the matte: of 
records, and they apparently put in names at random 
in birth certificates. For instance, a boy who has 
been named Moses by his parents may figure in the 
records as Joseph, and have a brother of that jjame 
as well. Confusion is increased by the Hebrew custom 
of patronizing the oldest midwife to be found, so that 
by the time that Moses is fourteen she is dead and 
cannot explain that he is the Joseph of the ‘irth 
certificate. Great inconvenience has been caused jn 
the Health Department in the matter of the reteition 
of the family Bibles, insurance papers, school diplomas, 
steamship records, and the like, as evidence of thi age 
of children, which evidence must “ be kept on file in 
the department.” However, a ruling of the corpora- 
tion counsel now permits copies of such records to be 
retained, and the originals returned to their owners, 

Once a child’s age is established there is little diffi- 
culty, as a general thing, in qualifying for the precious 
“working papers,” those who have been rejected form- 
ing a negligible quantity. Now the real difficulty 
arises—that of finding the work to do. And here the 
children of the second and third school districts, 
which comprise the most congested section of the 
polyglot East Side, from which, indeed, a great pro- 
portion of the applicants for employment certificates 
have come, possess an advantage over the others. In 
the big building of the Educational Alliance, at East 
Broadway and Jefferson Street, Miss Richman, the 
superintendent of the second and third aistricts. has 
established an employment agency for the benetit of 
the children of the schools’ under her charge. The 
agency has no actual connection with the Department 
of Education, being maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions from men and women interested in the welfare 
of the denizens of the overcrowded tenements. Miss 
Richman’s is a new idea in the line of obtaining em- 
ployment for children, and it consists in sending 
capable young women from among the settlement 
workers to canvass offices and department stores for 
positions for her girls and boys. 

Having obtained the coveted yellow “ working 
papers ” at the Health Department, the small poten- 
tial workers of both sexes who belong to the second 
and third school districts may be seen scurrying to the 
agency in the Educational Alliance building. Here 
they fill out blanks giving name, age, and the nature 
of the work preferred, and then have a personal con- 
sultation with the agent in charge. Miss Richman’s 
scheme has had a beneficial effect upon the children of 
the East Side schools that was not considered when 
it was put into operation toward the end of the 1909 
term. Before the agency was opened its object was 
explained in the assembly-rooms of the schools that 
were to benefit by it, and the blank certificates to be 
filled in by the teachers read to the children. Prin- 
cipals declare that no document read from the school 
platforms ever created a greater impression, for one 
of the questions to be answered by the teachers read, 
“Ts the applicant honest, truthful, industrious, neat, 
polite, punctual?” The reading was greeted with pro- 
found silence, as the idea penetrated the childish 
minds that the cultivation of the virtues specified 
would have weight in securing them employment. 

















Receiving directions from the policeman in the 
examination-room about their ‘ working papers 
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South Sea Top-spinning 


‘ue Murray - Islanders, in the South 
Seas, are given to top-spinning contests 
thet might well excite the envy of civil- 
ized school-boys anywhere. Top-spinning 
is a favorite pastime among the Murray 
[sland natives, and, moreover, a serious 
ceremony besides, for often it is the open- 
ine feature of a funeral feast. 

‘vhere will be perhaps thirty tops spin- 
ning at the same time. The men sing 
songs, cheering on a top that threatens 
to stop, and shouting when one is toppled 
over. When a top is “ dying,” great care 
js taken to shelter it from the wind in 
order that its life may be prolonged a few 
seconds. Foreigners who have timed the 
tops assert that they spin for upward of 
twe nty-five minutes. 

‘he Murray-Islander’s tops are made of 
a fine-grained voleanie ash, and have the 
shape of a split pea with the flat surface 
up. The diameter is from four to six 
inches. The stem is a long pencil of 
palm-wood. The flat surface is decorated, 
sometimes with common objects painted in 
colors, sometimes with legends. symbolic- 
ally depicted. 

The top is spun by repeated slow, 
steady, sliding movements of the out- 
stretched palms. To give a smoother bear- 
ing surface, bits of shell or pieces of 
broken crockery or the under surface of a 
cup or saucer is put beneath the top. 

Men of all ages in the Murray Islands 
engage in these contests. Usually one 
section of the island is pitted against 
another. Top-spinning in these islands 
becomes at times a debauch, the men neg- 
lecting their work to such an extent that 
it becomes necessary for the mamoose, or 
chief, to order them back to their tasks. 




















ANOTHER SACRIFICE TO 
AVIATION 


HENRI MAURICE BERTEAUX, THE LATE 
FRENCH MINISTER OF WAR, WHO WAS 
KILLED THE OTHER DAY IN AN AERO- 
PLANE ACCIDENT AT ISSY-LES-MOLINEUX 





Abnormal Stature 


THE development and the form of the 
human body depend closely upon the 
growth of the skeleton or bony structure. 
Before birth the bone structure is devoid 
of everything like calcareous incrustation ; 
it is in the cartilaginous state, similar to 
the state of fishes, whose muscles are sup- 
ported by cartilages instead of bones. 
Little by little the pearly, semi-transparent 
substance called “cartilage” begins to show 
bluish-white opaque spots—spots of ossi- 
fication, At a certain period in develop- 
ment each of the bones may be called an 
end-to-end assemblage of three segments ; 
the most important piece being in the 
center, The cartilage of conjugation in- 
terposed between the segments does the 
chief work of bone-building because it 
emits bone material from its under and up- 
per sides until the bones have developed. 

If from any cause the cartilage which 
emits new bone becomes atrophied, the 
emission of bone material must cease, the 
bone ceases to grow. And, in the inverse 
cise, if the same cartilage abnormally in- 
creases the rate of its production, the bone 
sirueture develops to excess until the 
skeleton is the frame of a giant. 

A few of the world’s pigmies were 
dwarfs at birth; and, despite a propor- 
tonally rapid growth, ‘they have remained 
wimaturally small. But the dwarfs at. 
hirth are few in number. Dwarfs who 
have been dwarfed after birth are of two 
classes, those of normal proportion and 
tiiose who are deformed. There are a few 
children whose growth ceases when they 
are so small that throughout life they re- 





main far below the size of their contem- 
poraries. Of this number, some came 
into the world puny and below the normal 
size, but they were strong enough to de- 
velop to the age of adolescence. Another 
class, victims of the disease called in- 
fantilism, remain throughout life as small 
as very young children. Their bony 
structures ceased to develop ‘in early child- 
hood. The cause of infantilism is the in- 
sufficiency of action of an organ situated 
at the base of the neck, the thy roid sub- 
stance. Were there no thyroid gland the 
bones would not develop, and the arrest 
of development would include the mind as 
well as the body. 

Science has found means to increase the 
size of dwarfs and to fire-a spark of in- 
telligence in the mind of the idiot, by the 
grafting of the thyroid gland of an ani- 
mal in the human neck where the thyroid 
function has ceased; or where the thyroid 
gland is missin;, or by the mere swallow- 
ing of a daily dose of thyroid extract. 

Giants derive their stature from the 
overproduction or the excessive activity 
of the thyroid gland, or to the excessive 
activity of a gland which is an appendix 
of the base of the brain, the pituitary 
body. 





Snow Indoors 


Ir is quite possible to have a fall of 
snow within-doors. Indeed, the thing has 
actually occurred, and the. cause was no 
other than that which produces a fall of 
snow in the open air—i. e., a subjection of 
moist atmosphere to a temperature cold 
enough to erystallize the drops of moisture 
that were formed. 

The event, which is of authentie record, 
oceurred in Stockholm. On a very cold, 
clear night an evening party was in prog- 
ress. Many persons were gathered in a 
single room, and it became so warm that 
several women complained of feeling ill. 
An attempt was made to raise a window, 
but the sashes had been frozen in their 
places, and it was impossible to move 
them. 

In these circumstances there was but 
one thing to do. It was necessary that 
air should be admitted, so a pane of glass 
was smashed. Immediately a cold current 
of air rushed in, and at the same .nstant 
flakes of snow were seen to fall to the 
floor in all parts of the room. The en- 
trance of a frosty current into an atmos- 
phere saturated with moisture had pro- 
duced a snowfall indoors. 





The Rolling Tank 


EXPERIMENTS have been carried on re- 
cently by one of the transatlantic steam- 
ship companies with a view to preventing 
ships from rolling in heavy seas. Two 
small steamships have been equipped with 
“U” shaped tanks, filled with water, 
which flows in an opposite direction to the 
movement of the sea, thus counterbalanc- 
ing its effect. With two tanks working, 
the lateral movements of the vessels were 
from 3 to 4 per cent.; with one tank, from 
5 to 6 per cent.; and, without the tanks, 
from 8 to 14 percent. The efficiency of the 
rolling tank has surprised even its inven- 
tors, and tanks are to be installed on the 
largest vessels afloat. 





Japanese Mushrooms 


Many varieties of mushrooms, little 
known in this country or in Europe, are 
to be found in Japan. The most esteemed 
of these is the shii-take, which is princi- 
pally grown on the evergreen oak. 

Trees about six inches in diameter are 
felled and cut into lengths of six feet. 
The logs are scarred on the back, and are 
laid on the ground for about three years, 
Then they are stacked in rows in a shady 
place, and soon become covered with the 
mushrooms. After yielding one crop the 
logs are soaked in water, beaten with a 
wooden mallet, and again set up. In a 
few days new mushrooms begin to sprout 
on them. The shii-take is a great favor- 
ite in Japan, being used in many dishes, 
but most frequently in soups. 





Wealth in Peat 


Ir is proposed to ‘utilize the immense 
peat deposits in northwest Germany by 
bringing a large part of the bogs under 
cultivation, and converting the peat 
into fuel, to be employed in the develop- 
ment of electrical energy for agricultural 
purposes, as well as for supplying light 
and power to a number of towns situated 
within a radius of fifty miles. A network 
of canals is to be formed to drain the 
ground. It is estimated that the gas pro- 
duced from the peat will furnish work to 
the amount of 600 horse-power hours for 


each ton, and a large quantity of ammonia 


will be recovered. 
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The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Profiles 


Nature’s pitilessness is refuted by sci- 
entists, but her adamant qualities remain. 
Her habit of qualifying her every postu- 
lation is unvarying, and it is this trick 
of evenly mingling negatives and affirma- 
tives that seems a fair substitute for the 
cruelty we used to believe in. It has 
happened to all of us that a profile of 
striking qualities has attracted our atten- 
tion, and we have said to a friend be- 
side us, “ See that poetical head,” only to 
have the head, on our friend’s looking, 


turn toward us, showing a full face of 
blunt materialism. Every characteristic 
seen from one view is denied by an al- 


tered view of the same features, so that we 
get more than one person by a step to 
the right or left. It is only what might 
have been expected, as it is precisely w hat 
oceurs on our looking at personalities ; 
but it does surprise us, for it proves again 


that Nature will never let anything “ go 
at that.” She always has to say a last 


word, and the last word upsets all the 
statements that have gone before. 

The transformation taking place so fre- 
quently in the physical:exterior has one 
simplifying attribute. It makes us feel 
that when a personality is slack and cheap, 
as seen at one time, and with equal com- 
pleteness delightful and appreciative when 
seen at another, we have but viewed it 
full in the face, and caught as well the 
sharp but necessarily partial outline of a 
profile. With most of the people we meet 
there is a long period of circling around 
and around, sometimes a decision as to 
which is full view and which is half 
seeming so difficult that we walk off and 
leave them, exhausted by not being able 
to make up our minds. With a few we 
do not attempt to deriy the expression of 
the side face, but, feeling sure of all that 
from the front, believe in it, no 
matter what position they may temporari- 
ly take up. Those people who look best 
with nothing but an ear, the sweep of the 
hair over it, and a mere hint of chin line 
showing, can be liked, even if only liked 
to this extent. If one’s attitude toward 
them is a backing away, it is merely that 
they may be always regarded from the 


is seen 


spot where they appear to greatest ad- 
vantage. 
Meetings 


The risk of meeting any one at a point 
where he does not expect to see you al- 
most amounts to courting disintegration. 
He is prepared to see you at one stage 
in the route of travel, and the idea has 
occurred to you of bobbing up without 
warning two days earlier. You are thrilled 
with excitement at the thought of your 
appearing suddenly—why, it is difficult to 
say. Jacks-in-the-box are not  particu- 
larly stimulating things to watch, yet 
hours of discomfort are endured that you 
may give to yourself and your friend all 
the exquisite delight of jumping out and 


erying, “Boo.” The plan is so_pleas- 
ing that you swell to an_ unnatural 
size, distended with anticipation and 
nervousness, a fact that increases the 


risk you run. As the boat approaches 
you feel yourself looming up enor- 
mously, one large chuckling announcement 
of, “ This is me.” You smile gigantically 
and wave things to emphasize the surpris- 
ing phenomenon of your being where you 
are. As the friend is clearly seen leaning 
on the rail you barely escape combustion 
at the size of the surprise you are about 
to give. Then your friend looks you 
straight in the eye as though murmuring, 
“Who is that idiot making a fool of 
herself?” Languidly his glance leaves you 
and wanders to the people standing near 
you. He wears the caked, superior ex- 
pression of one who knows there will be 
no need of his being publicly emotional 
that day, and although you keep up all 
your former gesticulations it is with a dis- 
tressing waning feeling inside. All the 
uncomfortable sensations of a rubber pig, 
which has been blown to its fullest curves 
and is collapsing rapidly, are revealed to 
you with an awful keenness as your friend 
continues to gaze straight through you 
with the same immovable blankness. If 
vou keep up a faint smile and a desperate 
wiggle of two fingers it is in a despairing 
desire for recognition. The friend is look- 
ing from side to side and even glancing 
backward to see at whom you can possibly 
be staring, and your extinction is now 
just a matter of seconds. If he continues 
to deny you with this effacing calm, you 
will believe him to be in the right, and 
the force of his denial will be quite enough 
to blur, then obliterate, you into space. 
Sheepish, flat, a mere shred of vitality 
that would like above everything to crawl 
inside one of the near-by trunks, you still 
manage to leer insanely up through one 
eyebrow, and when your friend’s mouth 
suddenly flies open, his eyes widen, and 
his amazed gasp can be heard across the 
intervening water, you bow with strained 
formality, — and with shaking knees seek 
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Great British Industries :—Seeking to Revivify the Mummy of Cheops, 
in the Egyptian Rooms of the British Museum.—From “The Sketch.” 
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the protecting shelter of a smokestack, 
The speck to which you dwindled, the «x. 
tremity of emotional depletion voy 
reached, renders you mute and spirit!>ss 
for the rest of the day, and though \ou 
have contrived to place your person tear 
that of your friend, the essential parts of 
you take some time to reassemble and re- 
cover. 
Small Packages 

To be out of America is enough in its: If, 
to be reminded of it every time you \ ish 
to send something to America is a painful 
final slap. The smallest parcel or mere 
scrap of something in a letter is con-id- 
ered by one’s native land a beautiful op- 
portunity to slam its doors in your fice, 
and call impertinent things to you through 
the keyhole. You answer back yory 
meekly that it is a mere nothing not in- 
tended to hurt any one, and it is «oily 
because you are so fond of Ameriéa tat 
you would so enjoy sending pretty things 
into it, and couldn’t they let just this one 
thing in between friends, as it were? 
They hustle official papers crossly beliind 
the door, and say something about fifty 
per cent. You ery protestingly, “ Oh, not 
half what I paid for it!” and they say, 





“ Yes,” and you say, “ But what for?” and 
they say, “ For that,” and you say, “ lor 
what?” and then they refuse to discuss 


the matter further. Then, gazing at the 
package for a long time with the fec! ling 
of having been cz ast off without a penn by 
an irate parent, you present the gift to 
yourself, never expecting to get the least 
enjoyment out of it, and wondering if the 
government is noticing your injured air. 





Cold-storage Lady-bugs 


In most sections of the world war is 
being waged against insects, owing to the 
ravages they make upon all kinds of vege- 
tation, but in California one type of in- 
sect is used to destroy another. 

In the great California fruit belt the 
aphis is very destructive, injuring, and 
sometimes destroying, vast crops on both 
trees and vines, and, after a number of 
methods have been tried, the horticultur- 
al commission has resorted to a_ novel 
method of exterminating the pests. It was 
found that the ordinary lady-bug devours 
thousands of these very destructive pests, 
and it has been the business of members of 
the commission to plan a war upon the 
aphis through the use of the lady-bug. 
These insects are found in certain moun- 
tain sections, high up above the fruit 
zone, and in late autumn and as late as 
January the citizens can catch the lady- 
bugs in great quantities. Quantities of 
these insects are found, and they are re- 
moved to a lower level, among the vast 
orchards and vineyards, where special cold- 
storage plants are provided which retard 
development of the bugs to such an ex- 
tent they can be kept alive for several 
months without any kind of food. Then, 
when the season arrives when the aphis 
pests are getting in their work on the 
fruit, the, lady-bugs are released, and de 
stroy the aphides very rapidly. 

The lady-bugs are kept in cases of 
wood or fine screen, and are confined in 
quantities as great as 25,000 to 40,000 in 
a case. 





Photographing the Sea Bottom 


In France experiments have been made 
that promise considerable success in sub- 
marine photography. <A_ specially con- 
structed camera was carried down by a 
diver to a depth of twenty-two or twenty- 
three feet, and, with an exposure of half 
an hour, negatives were obtained which 
were fairly satisfactory. 

It was found that the best results were 
obtained by placing a blue glass in front 
of the lens. It is intended to have im- 
proved lenses specially constructed for 
underwater work in France. 

Flash-light photographs of the sea_bot- 
tom during a storm have been obtained. 
This light was furnished by an alcohol 
lamp fed from a reservoir of oxygen. 
Magnesium powder was projected into the 
flame through a tube from the shore. It 
is thought that such flash-light photo- 
graphs may be made at any depth to” 
which a diver may descend. 





June 


Deep in June’s glowing gardens 
The blood-red roses yearn: 

The lilies dream together, 
Awaiting your return. 


Across the old sun-dial 

The slow hours wax and wane, 
Laying their golden fingers 

WwW here your white ones have lain. 


The. winds that go a-sighing 

Talk all the time of you, 

Bearing across the twilight 

The scent of rose and rue. 
Water Perry Doic. 
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“The most interesting romance for Americans is America’s own story.” 


A HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 





WOODROW WILSON 


Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Former President of Princeton University 


O you know that Woodrow Wilson has written the most 
scholarly and most readable narrative History of the United 
States that our country has yet produced ? 


The History is in five volumes, is profusely illustrated with 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, it reads like an 
Woodrow Wilson 
research into this great work; and the result is a wonderful 
picture of the growth of our country from the days of Columbus down to the accession 


enticing romance. 
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of Theodore Roosevelt. 


The object of this advertisement is to make 
to you a special half-price offer. You may have 
the books at just half the regular price; you may 
send them back to us if you don’t like them, and 
you may have a year’s subscription to Harper’s 
Weekly (or Harper’s Magazine) included with- 
out any additional payment. 


The price is $12.00, including the periodi- 
cal, and the entire five volumes come to you as 
soon as you send us $1.00. It’s a great chance. 


The work contains the most perfect series of maps in color ever 
published, showing the territorial growth, political changes, and general 
development of the United States. These maps are prepared with great 
care and furnish many details not included in the ordinary wall-map. 

There is a full-page portrait of every president from Washington 
to Roosevelt, together with authentic portraits of statesmen and famous 
characters down to the present time. 

There are fac-simile reproductions of rare manuscripts, state 
papers, political documents and governmental records, together with numer- 
ous illustrations by Howard Pyle, Frederick Remington, Harry Fenn, 
C. F. Chapman, Howard Chandler Christy, and many others. Private 


picture galleries and exclusive libraries have been ransacked by 








experts for contributions for this epoch-making work. HARPER & 
At the end of every chapter is given a list of authorities susie haeaies 
and suggestions for further and exhaustive reading on every New York 


phase of American development. 
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The books are bound in a manner befitting me, all charges prepaid, A 

- ° . HISTORY OF THE AMER 

the importance of the work. The title pages are il- ICAN PEOPLE, Five Volumes, 
luminated and the letter-press first-class in every __ Cloth Binding, subject to ten days’ 
approval, and also enter my subscrip- 


particular. A high-grade paper has been used 
and no expense or effort has been spared 
in the preparation of this set of books. 


a Oe FEAT eee dccvasccseseciccacescace 
for one year, for which I enclose $1.00 and 
agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
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